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acs of Our Time 


The 


Seon ee Berrys tinker 


O talk of a ‘balance of peace’ implies a sense Got 
precariousness—of danger that the balance might be 
upset. A great many of us have this feeling nowadays; 
we are conscious of an ever-present threat of world con- 
flict which could bring unparalleled disaster to the whole of 
mankind. : 

But I must make one thing clear at the start. Weapons, even 
the worst of them, are not—as I see it—the chief threat to con- 
tinued peace. Even nuclear weapons, however much they may 
have increased our fears and rivalries, are subsidiary in importance 
to the political divisions that split the world. Indeed, I would 
go further and argue that these ideological differences have 
encouraged the arms race even more than did the purely national 
rivalries of, say, fifty years ago. In fact, the primary danger to 
our precarious balance of peace lies in the fears, and even perhaps 
the hopes, engendered by the division between the so-called 
capitalist and communist states, coupled with the possible exploi- 
tation of that division either in or by the uncommitted or 
neutralist world. The second danger to peace lies in the apparatus 
by which these rivalries are daily expressed. The use of mass 
media, above all the publicity given to events by press and radio, 
is so ubiquitous and unceasing that every small regional crisis 
becomes the focus of attention of the world as a whole. Under this 
continuous strain, tempers—both national and individual—become 
secret and judgment suffers. 

So I would rate the arms race of the last ten or twelve years 
as only third in order of importance as a cause of fear and 
unrest. As always, armaments—even nuclear ones—arise from 
eee rivalries, however much, once in being, they exacerbate 
Let me illustrate this. For a long time the Russians have 
various Western schemes for inspection as a means of 


Balance aa Peace 


By NORMAN GIBBS 


ensuring control of, for example, nuclear tests. Recently the Rus- 


sians have themselves proposed, in their so-called ‘ troika ’ scheme, 
a three-man administrative council in charge of control, and the 


‘Western nations have, in their turn, met it with opposition. In 


each case the resistance of one side to the proposals of the other 
has surely been based upon distrust of motive, not upon technical 
reasons arising from the weapons themselves: The Russians dis- 


trust the presence of virtually independent foreigners on Russian 


territory. The representatives of the West distrust Russia’s three- 
man control suggestion because they suspect that the Communist 
representative would destroy its usefulness by vetoing important 
recommendations. Distrust like that is symbolic of the fact that 
the whole atmosphere of disarmament is vitiated by political 
differences which are intensified by, but do not initially arise 
from, arms programmes. 

In all this I am not arguing that the vast armaments of the 
major Powers have nothing to do with our present trouble. Of 
course they have. But it is important to get our order of priorities 

right. The present rivalries were in being before the first atom 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima; and the West decided to ally 
itself in opposition to communism some years before Russia was 
a nuclear power. 

Indeed, the current thinking of many People in the West, and 
apparently of many in Russia as well, is that the possession of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons by both sides stabilizes and 
preserves peace rather than otherwise. This is the theory of 
deterrence—the argument that the damage which can be done is 
so great that civilized communities could not take such punish- 
ment and survive. One multimegaton weapon has an explosive 
force many times greater than that of the total bomb load dropped 
by the Allies on Germany throughout the whole of the second 


~ world war. 
; ability to inflict such damage on each | 
is able to prevent retaliation by getting in a first surprise blow, 
then the fear of mutual annihilation can be regarded as something 
__ which keeps the peace. In other words, the balance of peace is, 
in fact, a balance of terror. Moreover, in so far as this argument 
is a valid one, it is also arguable that the balance of peace will 


of nuclear weapons were to spread. 
achieved, then surely such a spread is inevitable. 


If a situation exists 


be better preserved the stronger the two sides are, simply because, 


_ in that case, the power of retaliation and hence of mutual destruc 
tion is more certain. 


It is upon these assumptions that British defence policy Bas 
been based at least since 1957. Indeed, in justifying the British 


Government’s independent nuclear deterrent policy, its leading’ 


spokesmen have on many occasions claimed that Britain’s current 
arms programme is designed to prevent war and not to fight it— 
in other words, to preserve the balance of peace. It is also clear 
that this conception of a deterrent is the basis of present American 
defence planning, and to that extent a big change from the 

‘ massive retaliation’ arguments of the early nineteen-fifties when 
America still enjoyed a virtual monopoly of nuclear weapons. 


Finally, it would appear from many of Mr. Khrushchev’s public 


speeches and also of a good deal of recent Russian military writing 
that the communists, in Russia and her satellites even if not in 
China, are thinking along similar lines. 


Lesser Aggressions : 

There is one further step in this argument which is “of par- 
ticular significance at present. So far I have been speaking of the 
balance of peace being preserved by mutual fear of destruction. 
But threats of the use ‘of force of this kind could grow thin and 


“meaningless if used upon any and every occasion, important or 


unimportant. Therefore the more powerfully nuclear deterrence 
works as a preventive against major wars, the more potential dis- 
turbers of the peace will try to get their way by aggression of a 
lesser kind, against which the use of nuclear weapons would 
appear disproportionately dangerous. So a full-blooded deterrent 


policy is seen today as demanding preparations to cover the whole 


range of military possibilities, great and small alike. Hence the 
recent emphasis on strengthening conventional forces. 

It would be stupid to be dogmatic about all this. We cannot 
prove that a third world war has so far been avoided because of 
nuclear deterrence. But it is possible that it has. The highly 
dangerous problem of Berlin, for example, has been treated by 


both Russians and Americans with a degree of discretion which 


almost certainly arises from the knowledge that precipitate action 


ceuld well involve nuclear war. The disturbances in Lebanon and 


Jordan i in 1958, and even in the Congo and Laos during the last 


year, have in many ways been toned down rather than intensified 
by the nuclear powers. 


On the other hand, this position of nuclear Beieiieice: of peace 
preserved by mutual fear, contains many built-in dangers. In 


the first place, men have never so far shown themselves able to 
live on the edge of such a volcano without ultimately falling in. 
A balance of terror is not a long-term solution of the problem of 
world peace. Secondly, while strict equality of weapons is not a 


necessary condition of deterrence, it is vital that neither side 


should develop its weapons well ahead of the other. Some people 
in recent years have talked of ultimate weapons. There are, 
in fact, no such things. What scientists have done in the past 


twenty-five years they can, theoretically, do again. If one side © 
achieves a technical break-through, for example, in anti-missile | 


missiles or in very cheap thermonuclear techniques, or in the 


mastery of space, then this could sufficiently upset the balance to 


make the gamble of a surprise blow seem more attractive. 

Again, while restraint has apparently so far proved possible 
with only three or four nuclear powers in the world, the situation 
would almost certainly be much more dangerous if the possession 
If disarmament is not 
If weapons of 
mass destruction are not abolished, then they are more than likely 


_ to become the mark of independent nationhood. A careful study 


made under the auspices of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in 1958 estimated that, in addition to Russia, America, 


pS. een, and France, there were twelve. more countries Sechmicely 


. ar 
- 


, and if neither side 


Sears ae ikewise ai another generation. 


What, then, are the chances of effective discard suahie At the 
moment, I think, very few. Indeed, so abortive have been the ~ 
disarmament talks of the past ten years that those deeply 
interested—at any rate in the West—are tending to turn to arms 


control rather than to disarmament as a more likely solution to 
the problem. In other words, instead of reduction or abolition of 


armaments, to a policy of restraint upon the level of armaments, 
their character and their deployment. There have, for ex-— 
ample, been plans to avoid the spread of nuclear weapons either 
to other Powers or into outer space. But it should be realized — 
that much of the thinking about arms control along these lines © 
rests upon the assumption | of continued nuclear deterrence as a 
stabilizing factor; in other words, of a controlled balance of power 
supporting a balance of peace. And it is not altogether clear as, 
arms control would necessarily lead to disarmament. ; 
_ What of the place of the neutral and so far largely netaritetl 
nations in all this? In the first place it is surely obvigus that 
no hopeful limitation or abolition of armaments can take place — 
without their full participation. Too often, it seems to me, people 
in the West and in Russia argue as though the existing “nuclear . 
powers can settle these matters on their own; other powers are 
mentioned as though they were simply pawns in the game. But — 
this condition carries with it two harsh implications. First, the 
neutral nations should be on their guard against exploiting ‘the 
differences between East and West. The danger of large-scale war — 
by accident is too great for self-indulgence. Second, non- 
possession of nuclear weapons is no justification for a ‘ ‘holier- 
than-thou ’ attitude towards those who do possess them, Warfare 
is never pleasant, and no nation can on that it has never been 
guilty of excess. 

- Finally, any substantial measure of arms control, and even more 
of disarmament, is bound to involve a sacrifice of some degree 
of sovereignty in the process. Perhaps the emergent nations. of 
Asia and Africa can learn from the northern powers’ dilemmas; 
indeed, if they can demonstrate their willingness to forego a_ 
degree of sovereignty in the interests of ‘peace, ey: may give us” 


all a valuable lesson. 


This is the sixth of seven iroadbastie in the General Overseas 
Service. The last talk, ‘The Future of World Institutions’ , by 
Peay Goodiias will be published next week. 
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Power and Responsibility ; 
| in Science — ee a 
‘Next week the 123rd auaial meeting of the British _ 


Association for the deencemedt of Science willtake | 
place in Norwich. 


ee she eve of its opening Michael Serica Prokeane leas 


ea Natural History in the University of Edinburgh, 
will give a broadcast talk on ‘Power and Responsibility _ | 
in Science’. In it he argues that today scientists col- 
lectively wield great power and because they exercise — 
it vi must be made 1 more responsible for what cy do. 


His talk will be published next week cali | . a bs aie 
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From the United States to Cuba 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


O go from the United States to Cuba, as I have just done, 
involves a sharp change of perspective. It is like going 
through the looking-glass. Everything in Cuba appears 
to be the opposite of what it is thought to be on the 
other side. In the U.S., for instance, it is constantly said that 
Castro is a dictator. In 
Cuba ‘the Dictator’ 
means Batista and the 
associations of that 
word are recent bitter 
memories — corruption, 
tyranny, sadistic ob- 
scenity. Fidel appears 
on the contrary as a 
liberator, a romantic 
hero, a Jack the Giant 
Killer. (It is sad that 
American youth cannot 
be allowed to enjoy a 
saga that would be so 
much to their taste.) 

An element of per- 
sonal rule there cer- 
tainly is. Fidel has 
strong views and the 
country is run by carry- 
ing them out. Everyone 
must have a chance to 
run his own house, but 
landlords who have remained in the island must not 
be ruined. Thousands of country girls must be 
gathered up and lodged in hotels and villas round 
the city to be taught hygiene and dressmaking. 
There must be a deep-sea aquarium. The economists 
and civil servants pant along behind, getting things 
into order, finding the funds, staffing the projects. 

This free-hand style of administration, which 
astonishes visitors from East and West alike, can 
work (and somehow it does work, errors and omis- 
sions excepted) because the country is small and the 
administrators know each other, having been under 
fire together in the mountains. They sadly admit 
that organization, budgets, and auditing are 
catching up fast and revolution will soon fade into 
government. 

But, say his critics, if Castro is not a dictator why 
does he not hold elections? In the United States, 
even more than here, democracy is identified with 
elections and a two-party system. We find it hard to 
understand that people with a different historical 
experience look at the matter in a different light. To 
those who raise the question of elections Fidel has 
replied (in a speech to the International Union of 
Students on June 8): ‘I say to them: Ask the 
people! Go into the streets and ask them—it isn’t 
me saying No to elections, it’s the people saying it. 
For fifty years our people had to endure these 
bourgeois parliaments and governments of thieves, 
and the people saw they were just exchanging one 
reactionary group for another. Was there any 
change? None whatever. . . . Whenever those who 
impugn the Cuban revolution on the question of 
elections will give a gun to every worker and 
farmer, on the very next day we will have general 
elections in Cuba’. The last point is very telling. 
Does a dictator arm an amateur militia and then 


* This speech i blished in Monthly Review, July-August, 1961.—J. R. 
re woe? exclusively for the inha ts 


Dr. Fidel Castro, Prime Minister of Cuba, 
addressing militia in Havana 


. 


move freely among the crowd all over the country (distracting 
his own staff, who never know where he is)? 

In my experience of ‘asking the people’ if they want an 
election the usual reply is: ‘What’s the point? We have the 
Government we want’. If you ask someone who seems a bit dis- 
gruntled he says: ‘What’s the point? Ninety per cent. of the 
people support this Government’. It is certainly a less common- 
place reason for not holding an election that you are sure you will 
win rather than that you are not sure you will win. 

As I see it, with all the work that has to be done in Cuba, an 
election would be a waste of effort. Merely to produce a register 
would be a big job. This is the situation today. But it is not 
intended to be permanent. In the speech I have quoted above, 
Fidel declared that in due_time ‘a parliament of the people will 
function again.’ In fact, at this very moment a constitution is 
being discussed. Further argument must wait until we know what 
its proposals are. 

I was often told in the United States that it was the shootings 
at the wall that turned public opinion there against Castro. 
Batista’s murders (20,000 is the usual estimate) evidently were 
easy to forget. Then there was a great outcry about the tractors- 
for-prisoners deal. No one told me that Fidel had offered as an 
alternative ‘liberty for liberty’— an exchange of an equal 
number of ‘ patriots who are gaoled for fighting against fascism, 
racialism, colonialism, tyranny and imperialism’, in the United 
States, Spain, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Puerto Rico’.* The 
American image of Castro as a grim tyrant bears no resemblance 
to the Cuban’s beloved Fidel. 

There is some opposition, of course, The Americans? are still 
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Havana, capital of Cuba, with the presidential palace in the background 


+It is necessary to apologise, in the rest of the hemisphere, for using this term 


of the United States. But there is no other polite name for them.—J. R 


Pease hee 


ae ee abou ‘their underground sabotage 
_ island. There was a stupid little 
- recently—the first since the invasi 2 

- wealthy people still hang on in the city, and one can imagine 
; how they feel about the cheerful bathers, of all sizes and colours, 


ga 


of small private businesses are no doubt wondering how long 
_ they will be able to carry on, though meanwhile fresh ones are 
Starting up. (One of the unexpected touches in socialist Havana 
is that new bars and boites de nuit are frequently opened.) There 
are those who know that it is right, in theory, to help the poor 
_ but have not much enthusiasm for it in practice. There are those 


who resent the old-boy network of the war heroes from which 
they are excluded. There are those who resent the whole thing 
Suspicions about their loyalty, often no — 


and leave the country. 


Women of the Cuban militia marching through Havana on January 2, in a parade marking the 
second anniversary of Dr. Fidel Castro’s revolution 


doubt unfounded, are preventing many potentially valuable pro- 

fessional people from being properly used, and they grow 

embittered when foreign experts are called in to do what they 

feel they could have done. This kind of discontent is middle-aged. 

The young people are in the Militia, or out. in the country teaching 

the illiterate to read and write. 

Another notion about Castro’s Cuba that is widely held in the 

_* United States is that the land reform has created unrest amongst 

\ (Adie peasants. It seems to be believed that agriculture is organized 

entirely in state farms. In fact, 60 per cent. of cultivated land is 

in private hands. Former share-croppers and rack-rented tenants 

have become independent farmers. Here the very wastefulness 

of the old economy has proved an advantage. There was so 

much empty and under-cultivated land that it was possible to 

‘s give every family the right to what is reckoned to be an adequate 

holding. They are helped with organized credit and marketing, 

and they may form co-operatives among themselves if they wish. 

But Fidel insists that no request to set up a smallholders’ co- 

operative should be met at the first asking. “They must show that 

they really want it. No one is to be given an excuse to start 
talking about compulsory collectivization. 

__ Only the sugar estates have been converted into co-operatives. 

To break them up into smallholdings would have been folly from 

an economic point of view. The workers are not peasants but 

wage earners; their demands are those typical of trade unionists, 

not of farmers. One or two to whom I talked said they were now 

____ receiving twice or three times their former daily wage. What is 

® more, they are employed all the year round instead of only for a 


few months during the sugar harvest. To make this possible, — 


F diversified agriculture is being developed, partly by taking new 
____Iand into cultivation and partly ie eee land patio? raising 
____ the yield of sugar-cane. 


outrage in Havana only 
A certain number of © 


splashing on the beach of the once sacred Yacht Club. Owners — 


Cuba about Fidel. He dropped in one afternoon in his helicopter eae 


for me, on the basis of a few conversations and a quick look round, 


~ balance of current production and current incomes.) _ 


of lard which had already been paid for and which the 


ing heed times the are ‘with a 
cons.) thrown in. 
These bungalows led to one > of the many stories one hears 


and noticed a block of cottages being built. ‘That’s no good. Our 
people want separate houses! ’ So the half-built block was torn 
down and bungalows spaced out. One of the old mud hovels is SN, 
preserved to ‘show town visitors how people used to live. — 

This sort of thing leads to another kind of criticism. The. Peet) 
high-class plumbing, the careful, elegant design in workers’ 
cottages and flats, and the fanciful pleasure : 
grounds and beach ‘resorts springing up all tae 
round the island are condemned as “unpro- 
ductive ’, as squandering economic resources 
‘to pander to the masses for a propaganda 
effect. To my mind, this is a superficial way _ 
to argue. No economic system is anend in — 
itself. ‘Man cannot live by bread alone’ isa 
fact. In the medieval world the economy 
existed to support the chivalry of © Per 575 ce 
nobility and the piety and learning of the ey 
Church. Free enterprise exists to create 
a setting in which individuals can carve out — 
a fortune for their families, The develop- 
ment of socialism in the U.S.S.R. was 
dominated by the desperate need to build up 
national defence. To exalt the humble and 
meek and send the rich empty away (especi- = 
ally, of course, if the rich are Yanquis) is 
an equally valid economic objective. 

The question is, can it be done? Can the 
Cuban economy stand the strain of increas- 
ing consumption at the same time as indus- 
trialization is being pressed on? So far, it . 
is reckoned that there has been a rise of ~ 
10 per cent. per annum in overall consump- 
tion per head since the revolution, and it is ~ 
the intention of the economic plan now 
being framed to maintain the same rate of rise. It would be rash 


to give an opinion about whether this will be feasible. But it is 

clear that Cuba has great natural advantages. Vacant land, idle 
labour, and a blessed climate have made a quick rise in food _ 
production possible. There was also unutilized capacity in textiles, 
furniture-making, and so forth. This accounts for the massive — 
increase in money incomes being met with so far little sign of .s 
inflationary pressure. (The monetary reform, which was made 
after I had left, seems to be of the same nature as the Belgian 
‘currency reform after the war. It has nothing to do. with the. = ae 


As is usual. in the colonial-plantation type of economy, ron 
had a high ratio of imports to consumption. As Fidel put it 
when he first took over: ‘We export sugar to import sweets; we - 
export hides to import shoes; W we export iron to import ploughs ’. 
This made it possible to substitute domestic for imported products _ 
very rapidly. There are good prospects of exports increasing also. 
For the time being, loans and long credits from the socialist _ 
countries are indispensable (capitalist countries are welcome to. 
join in too!), but the intention is to achieve balance and begins 
repayments in four years? time. a : 

There are bound to be difficulties: at present there. i isa crisis — <3 
about cooking fat, precipitated by President Kennedy applying — 
the embargo on United States trade with Cuba to a consignment — 


expecting to be delivered. I heard Fidel explain on 
with a = of goal boa lecture on a sa an 
The in 
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i h oath a glow! of 
on the pianice for one more | 


here may be more awkward corners to paar striking 
> full capacity of | existing plant and getting new Pe ePaclty, into 
er: Other scarcities have begun to app 
eet is up ne 40 per cent., but demand has 


oe ly delightful. 
tural freedom? 


rst ae then have 
ake 


m 3 it a kind of freshness sof i itsown. 
. nothing can be done in Cuba without Fidel 
>. Sieg Grit eaapnced that it should be done. The beatnik poets 
5 and abstract painters (crying, it seemed to me, before they were 


____ Fidel, who can listen as well as speak for five hours at a stretch, 
ae attended - a three-day conference to hear their protests, and apart 
ee from expressing a preference for works that are not totally in- 
a comprehensible, he satisfied them that tolerance. will prevail. It 
was he, by the way, who insisted, against the intellectual toughs, 
that the first book to be put out by the state publishing house 


<2 should be Don Quixote, and the public backed him by buying © 


up the largest edition that has ever been sold. 
- The qualms of the beatniks seem to be rater beside the mmank 
when | one has seen the campaign against illiteracy at work in the 
_ back areas of the country. It is called ‘ alphabetization ’, Groups, 
: mainly school children and students on holiday, 12,000 at a time, 


are given a short course, and then sent out with a knapsack full 


of primers and exercise books and a lantern, both. symbolic as the 


hurt) were determined to put up a big fight against Stalinism. 


light of learning and useful for evening lessons, to live with - 


peasant families, help on the farm, and teach whoever can be 
_ persuaded to learn. The foreign visitors turn up and are greeted 
with smiles but no exaggerated fuss. The man is not too shy to 
show off his exercise book. The wife beams at the two girls ‘ who 
are as good as daughters ’. (An unobtrusive eye is kept on the girls 


by the group leaders and to the wilder parts of the country only 
boys are sent.) The peasants are learning to read and the teachers 
are learning a great deal more. 

_ But obviously the Americans are not so much concerned about 
Their great cry is that Castro has 
communism *, 


Peke peasants and the poets. 

‘betrayed the revolution to 
aS _ Heckscher, in a talk broadcast 
_ in the Third Programme*, has 

_ provided a typical specimen of 

this line. The same theme is 
elaborated in the statement put 
out in Washingtont to prepare 
aes public opinion for the in- 
vasion.) When the word ‘ com- 

_ munism’ is mentioned in such 
company, reasoned argument 
comes to an end, But let us try 
to reason all the same. What 
; _ does “being a communist’ 
imply in this case? First and 

_ foremost anally of theU.S.S.R. _ 

_ Was this to betray the revolu- _ 

- tion? The purpose of the fight: 

: ica was primarily to overthrow 
Batista. But Batista was not 

DY ae only an exceptionally disagree- 
— able thug; he was well known 
se _ be a creature and an instru- 
¢ ees of dollar imperialism. It 
a was a necessary part of the 

V olution to follow up the. 


(Mr. August 


at 


Mad 


Young ‘men parading with books and lanterns, in support of the campaign agsinst illiteracy in Cuba 
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ee of Batista by tackling the A 
to tackle them because it could be do 


“communism ” 


questions. 


indeed have been to betray the revolution. : £ 

The quarrel with the United States bevel when American- 
owned refineries refused to take Soviet oil, which is sold below | 
the capitalist-world price. From then on action and reaction 


quickly led to a complete embargo on trade with Cuba by the = 
United States and a complete nationalization of American assets . 
by Cuba. At what point was the revolution betrayed? At what ee 


point would capitulation to the business cag have ‘ saved 
freedom ’ for Cuba? 

“Communism ninety miles fan our shores’ twitter the 
American newspapers, as though they were actually thinking of 
an air-base in Cuba, menacing United States territory. From the 
other side of the looking- glass those ninety miles have a different 
significance. A little island of 6,000,000 inhabitants, ninety miles 
from the shores of the greatest military power (or is it the second 
greatest?) that the world has ever seen. The ubiquitous slogan 
Patria 0 Muerte, ‘my country or death’, has a real meaning in 
Cuba. If they were seriously attacked there would be nothing for 
it but to sell their lives dear as an example to the world. Under- 
neath the gay scenes of Havana—half the girls dressed up to the 


nines and the other half in militia uniform—that sharp thought 


is always present. 

- Americans who are not so far. gone as to take the military 
argument seriously still express alarm about Castro introducing 
into the western hemisphere. Certainly Fidel has 
declared that his revolution is a socialist revolution. The newest 
wall slogans are Vivas for the First American Socialist Country. 
A planned economy is being evolved on the basis of the 
nationalized industries. Full employment is promised by 1963. 
Advice is being sought (but not always closely followed) from 
Czech and Russian experts on planning as well as on technical 
(There are a number of experts from South America 
and even from North America too.) The property of those who 
leave the country is confiscated after forty-eight days’ notice. The 
crash programme to eliminate illiteracy in one year is going full 
blast. Though the health service is not yet fully socialized, 
medical care is being extended into the countryside where it was 
unknown before. If these are the hallmarks of communism, then 
certainly Cuba is ‘ going communist ’. 

What else was there to do? The unique feature of the Cuban 
revolution is that what began as a movement of Freedom Fighters 
without any particular economic philosophy has been turned 
towards socialism by the mere logic of the situation. To accept aid 
from anyone who would give it meant, in effect, to lean upon the 
U.S.S.R. To work with anyone who would help the movement 
meant an alliance with the Communist Party (which, however, is 

(concluded on page 280) 
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‘The Movement’ 


N a talk which we print on another page, Mr. Bernard 
Bergonzi surveys the history of English poetry since 1910, 
and especially during the decade just ended, a decade 

_ dominated by a group of university poets usually referred 
to as the Movement. Their work may conveniently be studied 
in the anthology New Lines*. Its introduction, by Mr. Robert 
Conquest, is in the nature of a manifesto and speaks of the poetry 


of the *fifties as being ‘free from both mystical and logical com- 


pulsions’ and ‘ empirical in its attitude to all that comes’. This 
may appear in retrospect somewhat negative, and may lead the 
reader to ask ‘ But what does come?’ Most literary periods are 
judged by their typical rather than by their exceptional products, 


and there can be no mistaking the typical ‘Movement’ poem, 
_ with its. syllable-counting, its vernacular ‘toughness’, its deter- 


mination not to give itself away, its self-consciousness, its obses- 
sion with articulation as an end in itself, its bleak smartness, and 
its built-in defence-mechanism, The return to strict metrical 
forms is interesting: Mr. Bergonzi’s suggestion that these forms 
had been thought to have been exhausted by the late romantics 
perhaps slightly conceals the Movement’s deliberately anti- 
emotional pose, exemplified by Mr. Donald Davie’s line ‘ Appear 
concerned only to make it scan!’: a far cry from Dowson or 
Housman. It-is just here that one must be careful to distinguish 
the best verse of the ’fifties; for imstance the work of Miss 
Elizabeth Jennings or Mr. Philip Larkin, in which feeling, though 
controlled, is neither concealed nor apologized for, 

There is indeed something curiously artificial about a literary 


movement which proclaimed its own beginning and appears now 


to have announced its own end. It is as if the creators were at 
the same time writing the literary history of the period in which 
they themselves figured—the cow, to quote a remark once made 
by Mr. Cyril Connolly, serving in the milk-bar: and this trick 
of criticizing—often in the very moment of what ought to be the 
creative process—work which sometimes seems to have originated 
in order to provide lecture-material, is a characteristic feature of 
this group of writers. 

Mr. Bergonzi refers to the influence on the Movement of 
Mr. Robert Graves; but Mr. Graves is a romantic who has 


worked in a variety of forms, showing no special affection for 


neo-classical ones; though the fact of his having earlier influenced 
Mr. Auden underlines the strength and continuity of his appeal. 
And if it is more a matter of idiom and attitude than of form, of 
what Mr. Bergonzi calls ‘ the counter-revolution which restored 


the traditional language of English verse’ after the experiments 
of Eliot and Pound, then, again, some of the academic poems of — 


the Movement seem far removed from what Wordsworth called 
‘the language of ordinary men’ because their authors, unlike 
Mr. Graves, appear to be drawing on experience at second-hand, 
on books rather than life. Without wishing to go to the other 


extreme and embrace the extravagances of American anti-poets 
like Jack Kerouac, the English reader may on the whole be 


content to bury the Movement without too many tears. Its best 


poets, and the best poets who have stood aloof from it and from 


all movements, like Mr. R. S. Thomas, show that it is possible, 
now as always, to write poetry which is both intelligible and 
moving without worrying about literary fashions. é; 


* Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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who lived by the sword shall perish by the sword. Meanwhile — 


talk that the East Berlin authorities had achieved a fait accom 


Berlin situation in a idee which teas that, at a time ‘ Ar 
the imperialists were pushing mankind to the brink of a ee = \ 
war, the socialist states were making impassioned appeals fore: - 

peace and reinforcing their noble words by concrete action. = a 
Quoting Scripture, Pravda warned the ‘ sabre-rattlers’ that those — 


the head of the East German State radio boasted in a a & 


while the Western occupation, prope were ‘sleeping off thei 


_ € Saturday night hangover ’. 


Other East German comment empiieized that he situation 
was normal, ‘ We have—in peace—taught the militarists a lesson 
through a military operation on our territory ’, said one Deutsch- — 
landsender commentator. Another claimed that the East German — 
measures had relieved the Western Powers of much worry. “ Sov. 
Macmillan can go grouse-shooting and Fanfani can go on holiday; 
for there is no international crisis’. A legal expert was quoted 
as saying that none of the measures affected in any way ‘the ~ 
position of the Western troops in West Berlin, their lines - Ob. 
communication, or their supplies *. 

West German comment at first showed sorsideaeble disappoint- 
ment at the West’s failure to take effective counter-measures. 
There was also criticism in the French and Swiss press. Paris- 
Four feared the communists would be encouraged to take further - 
aggressive steps. The New York Daily News—another popular 
newspaper—accused the West of ‘ shilly-shallying ’. But The 
Washington Post thought a feeling of frustration must not be 
allowed to govern the Western response. Short of war, it said, | 
there is relatively little the West can do about the closing of 
the border except to register a strong protest. The communist 
action in itself leaves the Soviet Union at a great propaganda disei SS 
advantage before the world. 

The West German press then seemed to have second thotialts 
about its earlier demand for effective counter-measures. Die Welt 
explained the ‘ weak reaction’ of the Western Powers as partly — 
due to the special circumstances of the situation and hoped it 
would not lead to misunderstandings. Stuttgarter Nachrichten 
thought few people properly understood the American attitude: _ 
The sober attitude of the U.S. Government is responsible for 

the fact that there is still hope for peace and for the prospects 

of negotiation. That Government’s efforts to’ enlighten the rest 

of the world—that is to say, the free and neutral powers—fully y 

correspond with German interests. — 

The Times of India thought it ‘downright silly’ for East 
Germany to suggest that traffic from East to West was part of 
some kind of: subversive. activity encouraged by militarists in 
Western Germany. The Indian press. generally took a calm view 


‘of the situation, The Hindustan Times said there should be 


renewed efforts to solve the German problem ‘in the context — 


~ of a disengaged central Europe. If the West lacks the courage 


to seek such a solution, the piecemeal erosion of their position 
in Berlin must continue’, In East Germany Neues Deutschland 
said that ‘ everywhere” ‘people were beginning to understand that 
the time had come for negotiations. The fact that this had been = 
realized ‘before the date for the conclusion of the peace treaty’ 
was ‘exceptionally useful’. There could be no negonaras? with gi 
out East German representation. “ Stet 

Mr. Khrushchev’s remarks about perhaps having 1 to ‘bombothes 
Acropolis because of. American bases in Greece produced a sharp 
Greek Teaction. Jn a es oe — to ce this, Moscow + 


s 4 


other eed Boi is as sfond aE se Marek Hingis mont 
as the Soviet people’. He said Mr. Khrushchey had tolc 
Greek Ambassador their. peoples “had always been brothers. 
was the ‘two-faced gentlemen ’ who constituted the 

circles’ of Greece, added the commentator, who ‘put the 
of the U.S. bases” under the sacred rock of the A 


erate on information collected by the B.B. CL 
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Did You 
LOFOTEN ADVENTURE 


IN THE SPRING of this year Roy 
SAUNDERS visited the Lofoten Islands 
where the fishermen of Norway exploit 
the migration of the Arctic cod. He de- 
scribed his experiences in a talk in the 
West of England Home Service. 

“Among all the miracles of nature 
that excite man’s imagination ’, he said, 
“I do not suppose any are more wonder- 
ful than the Arctic cod’s spawning jour- 
ney to reach the fjords of the grim 
Lofoten Islands. The Arctic cod, which 
feed and grow in that big international 
trawling ground, the Barents Sea, all 
migrate to one area of about fifty miles 
of fjords along the inner coast of the 
Lofotens. 

“By February they round the southern 
tip of the islands and swim into the 
Vestfjord Sea, where an amazing thing 
takes place. Before the cod can mate 
and spawn, the temperature and salinity 
of the water must be just right. The 
Gulf Stream itself is too warm and salty 
for the cod, and the floating surface 
water from the snows and rivers is too 
fresh and cold. The spawning cod 
wants neither; but between this surface 
water and the deeper salty water, some- 
where around the forty-fathom mark, 
the milling millions find the right 
conditions to spawn. This is often within a mile or so of the shore, 
and that is where the fishermen, who come from all parts of 
Norway, move in for the kill. 

‘ After the war, echo-sounding and depth-recorders were intro- 
duced to fishing boats, and echoes were received of big shoals 
of fish. The deadly purse-netting ships, with the aid of these depth- 
recorders, could pin-point the shoals at the exact depth when the 
fish were on the spawning levels. Such a toll was taken each year 
by these scientifically equipped ships that local public opinion 
was roused among the vast body of small fishermen. Representa- 
tion was made to the State Department, and the use of these 
pursers was forbidden in the cod waters of Lofoten. This year 


- 


—and the morning’s catch in one of the boats 
Photographs: }. Allan Cash 
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Cod-fishing boats at-Henningsvaer, Lofoten Islands— 


the State Department wanted evidence on this precious Norwegian 
asset, and four purse-netting ships were hired and sent to Svolvaer 
(the fishing capital) to catch and supply the numbers of cod for 
investigation by a specially qualified fish physiologist, Gunnar 
Sundnes, on board a research ship, the “ Levendefisk ”, which 
means “ Living Fish ”’. 

“This 1961 inquiry had barely begun when I arrived, and 
each day from the heaving decks of the four pursers and the 
“ Levendefisk ” I watched the process of solving the mysteries of 
the Arctic deeps. I always knew I would find a trip to the 
Lofotens exciting at this time of the year, but as I looked round 
at the 5,000-foot snow-covered peaks rising out of the wide blue 
fjord and saw the amazing spectacle of over 500 
fishing boats with their coloured sails holding them 
head to wind at the end of their long lines or gill 
nets, with the three pursers slicing their way between 
the smaller boats like hungry killer whales, I realised 
that this scene was far more wonderful than anything 
I had imagined. I shall never forget those wonder- 
ful days spent on the wide Svolvaer fjord. Sometimes 
they were days of such savage cold that the wind 
stung like acid on the skin, and sometimes they were 
brilliantly sunny days, when snowstorms swept sud- 
denly over the fishing fleet and the hundreds of boats 
would be obliterated from view by the passing storm. 
It would sweep on, and the sunlight would come 
again, and the ships and boats would reappear in a 
dazzling white against the blue of the fjord ’. 


IF I COULD PASS A LAW 

‘There ought to be a law against it’—that is a 
common enough sentiment, and in ‘ Woman’s Hour’ 
J. B. Booturoyp said what he would legislate upon 
if he had the opportunity. 

‘My law’, he said, ‘is going to have a rather 
attractive title: it is going to be called the Com- 
pulsory Retention of Haberdashery Designs, Styles, 
and Materials Act. 


“ 
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apotheosis and whistling became an art. And yet the locomotive 


_ part of the railroading sound as the whistles, and their pontifical short stack (which is two). ‘They are 


the centre of gravity, they could be “rolled” over and over to Englishman’. ae 


Ts. purpose will b 
- go to buy another s. 
I particularly liked t lie | 
of the cuffs; and the man says, “ Oh, no, re hey re not making which economized space, 
_ those any more”. And he says it with a sort of pitying air, as of the little air motor ins 
_ if I must be a perfect fool to expect the same set of stripes two | ‘ European-made bells and 
years running. seas: railways, lack the indescri 
‘Just the same with socks and ties, and scarves and hats. And saneon American article so i n 


al something that makes the 
ressive. They are not made with 
the idea of conveying © the © 
same nuances as are those of 
North America. Nor are the — 
whistles valved for it: by that 
I mean that expressive shades — : 
_ of tone colour require a eee, ea 

travel valve. European de- 
signers regard whistles and 
bells as mere accessories; not 

as the vocal organs of a man- 
- made creature that lives. 

‘In the eighteen-eighties or 


<< 
nineties some individualist felt = 
the urge for a whistle different a 
from the roaring, one-tone, 


steamboat hooters of the old 
_ diamond - stackers, and pro- 
duced an instrument with 
stopped pipes of different — 
lengths calculated to sound ] 
several notes at once in har- 
mony. Probably the steam : 
my law will not only benefit me and my fellow consumers; it will organs of the period inspired the experiment. At any rate, this = 
cut out the headaches, if not the ulcers, for the manufacturers’ is how the “chime whistle” was born. Other individualists fol- 
designers who are killing themselves thinking of new shapes and lowed suit with more notes, varying in the pitch of the chord — 
stuffs and colours, when all we want is a simple repeat order of sounded. The proud owners of these privately owned, privately 
the orange and green pyjamas that were so exactly ws—and now engineered whistles developed their own particular techniques in 
simply can’t be had for love or money ’. the manner of handling the whistle cord, and when they moved 
from one engine to another took their whistles with them, plus 
steam valves (the valve being such an important adjunct of the 


‘Model of an American locomotive of 1875: the bell; with rope attached, is immediately behind the funnel 
; The Science Museum 
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WHISTLES, BELLS, AND FAR HORIZONS - playing technique). That was when engineers “owned ” their 

‘In countries of wide, open spaces locomotives are garrulous ’, said engines—before pooling came into use. rote OP 

Brian Fawcett in ‘ On Railways in the North’ (Network Three). “The fabled Casey Jones, of whom they sing: 

“They talk over big distances, and their voice is the whistle. - They loved to hear the whistle of the Number 3, eh 
In Europe they say little, and until comparatively recently the ; As she came Big 5 Memphis on the old LO Silos: 
only voice they had was an emasculated “peep”. Protected was a “quill artist” of note, who always carried with him his oP 


tracks and over-population reduced their need for a voice except own quili (that is what they used to call a chime in the deep 


for an occasional polite protest to a signalman. Of late they have South). His was a six-pipe job whose moans sent every coloured - 


learned to bellow on occasions, and in the twilight of their 
existence even to utter a plaintive cry almost reminiscent of the ~ 
Americas, But it was in the Americas that whistles found their 


“rounder ” from Chicago to New Orleans into ecstasies. 

©The colourless buzz of the diesel’s air-horn will never attain 
the glamour and the nostalgic “ Jonesomeness ” of the chime © 
whistle, whose very voice stirred inexpressible longings for far 
horizons. The day may come when the cry of the archaic American 
steam locomotives will be regarded as a musical experience to be | 
sought as ig’ voice of a baroque organ is sought oda i 


whistle was an invention of these islands; moreover, its inventor, 
Adrian Stephens, Chief Engineer at the Dowlais Iron works at 
Penydarren, Glamorganshire, produced it originally as a low-water 
alarm on his stationary boilers. 

‘The nature of the country in the ake of rail pioneering is hee 
demanded a whistle that would carry far; and in more a iE. ; 
sophisticated times of increasing traffic the prevalence of un- MORE ABOUT THE "AMERICAN BREAKFAST Site 3 
protected grade crossings preserved this need. It was also a way JOHN CRAWLEY, B.B. C. correspondent in New York, speaking — ‘ 
for the engineer to talk to the trainmen—to let them know what in ‘ Today’ (Home Service), had this = add* about the American ; 
was required of them. The standard code whistle signals are breakfast: sake or: 
among the first things the budding railroader learns by heart as | ‘A thing Englishmen find hard to get used to is the habit of Pa 


— 


Sia 


he thumbs his way through his clean, new rule book. The most serving everything on one plate— The Ss 
familiar is no doubt the two long, a short, and a long, when bacon, eggs, toast and marmalade, — z a ae 
approaching a grade crossing. This has become almost a theme or grape jelly—and one knife for ant ae 


song of the American train, everything. Then there are the wheat _ 

‘Engine bells also originated in England. The early Stockton cakes. They are like a pancake at 
and Darlington engines had them, beginning with No. 1, but they thicker and fluffer, and you order ~ 
were soon deleted. In America, however, they became as mucha _ either a stack (which is three) or a 


c UM: 


peal often caused churchmen to covet them. Displaced from served with butter and lots of oa & 
scrap engines, engine bells still toll solemnly from hundreds of syrup, and they are extremely good — 
church steeples. In their original office, the ringing of them was —but they are usually | served with | 
part of the fireman’s art. Counterweighted with gleaming plated the d this is 
or brass knobs, and with trunnions set more or less in line with 


** Up, Over, or Scrambled? ’ THs Listener, August 17 
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‘Inflation an 


ve ee es > ee . raat 
5S ee By ANDREW 
oe ae ae vo See 
yo ete as re 
\HERE are signs that the West’s obsession with price 
__ stability—which has replaced its pre-war obsession about 
__ unemployment—has communicated itself prematurely to 
_ __ the under-developed countries. It seems to me that these 
 ccuntries might with benefit be urged to worry more about unem- 
____ ployment and much less about prices. I would go further and say 
__ that the poor countries of Asia ought positively to welcome a 
__ certain amount of price inflation as a healthy and normal accom- 
_ paniment of growth: they should see it as an element in the 
tactical planning of development and deliberately choose the 
points in the system where they want to see price inflation. 
_ The question is a fundamental one, because in Asia today the 
_ official neurosis about inflation is often the motive for not plan- 
ning more ambitiously to make use of public funds, in order to 
_ put idle manpower into productive work. India is the outstanding 
example. But the same inhibitions dominate the thinking of 
-many other governments of south Asia. What has happened in 
_ Latin America, for instance, is regarded by them as a terrible 
warning of the dangers of a slap-happy policy on prices. More- 
over, several of the Latin American countries are today volun- 
_ tarily subjecting themselves to the painful process of a money 
‘purge—with the attendant miseries of unemployment and the 
waste of productive resources—in order to restore confidence in 
_ their currencies. : - aa 


x. 


Restraint among Asia’s New Independent Countries 


There has, in fact, been a remarkable contrast during the 
post-war period between the restraint exercised by the newly 
- independent nations of Asia on the one side and the wild inflation 

that has been the rule in Latin America. The main exception in 
Asia has been Indonesia, and there were special political factors 
“in operation there which might well have destroyed public confi- 
_ dence in any national currency. India’s experience of a rise in 
retail prices of about 5 per cent. a year during the second half of 

— the nineteen-fifties is fairly typical. This compares with annual 
increases of around 30 per cent. in Brazil, Chile, and Argentina; 
even the moderates, like Mexico, registered annual price rises of 

close to 10 per cent. a year. 

There are one or two obvious factors which have tended to 
make Latin America particularly prone to inflation. First, there 
is the traditional happy-go-lucky attitude of many of these govern- 
ments towards the whole business of the finance of central 
government. Often it-seems to be regarded as a kind of magic — 

- fount of good things for the friends, families, and supporters of 
the men who are fortunate enough to have gained a spell of politi- 
cal power—an attitude which is a relic of Iberian colonialism. 
‘The tradition in most of the countries of south-east Asia, which 
derives from a later colonial era, is much stricter, Governments 
in this region are not in any doubt that, if the budget is badly 
unbalanced, something has to be done to offset the effect on 
prices. Moreover, something really can be done. In India, in 
particular, there is an administrative machine which is efficient 
and honest enough to collect large sums in taxes even from 
powerful members of society. That is a rarity in Latin America. 

_ The second point is a technical one. The Latin Americans start 

_ ready equipped with a much more powerful engine for speeding 

up the inflationary process. There the banking system is more © 

_ highly developed than in south-east Asia; and because bank 

money goes round much faster than currency, the effective flow 
of cash—that is, the volume of money multiplied by the rate of 
-circulation—grows faster than in countries where simple cur- 
* rency is the main form of purchasing power in use. In India, for 
example, currency is still between 65 and 70 per cent. of the 
“money supply. In Mexico it is around 45 per cent. 3 in Chile 
some 37 per cent.; and in Brazil under 30 per cent. So it may be 

‘that south-east Asia will find itself facing some of the Latin 
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SHONFIELD 


American inflationary pressures, once it has acquired a more active 
capitalist class and has equipped it with a modern banking system. 


No Bourgeois Thrift on a 
However it would be wrong to imagine that inflation, even 


level of excess, necessarily 


puts a stop to economic development. People somehow manage to — 


acclimatise themselves to it, and if there are enterprising business 
men and an energetic government determined to develop the 
resources of the country—as there are, for instance, in Brazil— 
the real wealth of the country may go on growing fast. The trouble 
is that when inflation reaches the Brazilian pace it becomes an 
enormous nuisance. People accumulate excessive stocks of com- 
modities, instead of money, just for the sake of holding something 
which will not depreciate in value. The organized workers, having 
been caught out too often by the rise in prices, now try to ensure 
that they- get a long way in front of them. That leads to bitter 
social conflicts. Meanwhile the bourgeois habit of thrift, which 
played such an important part in the rise of the middle class as 
the dynamic factor in the new capitalist societies of the West, 
fails to take root. 

Finally, the expectation of huge and unending price rises 
distorts all business decisions. All this is extremely wasteful 
because the new capitalists, on whose enterprise so much depends, 
direct an excessive amount of their business energy to the task of 
evading the consequences of the 20 to 30 per cent. annual increase 
in prices. a ‘ 

It is a pity, however, that the well-publicized effects of extreme 
inflation in Latin America have led many governments in other 
parts of the under-developed world to draw the moral that the 
only safe thing to do is to aim at the maximum possible stability 


of all prices—in effect, to give up the use of the price mechanism — 


as an aid to economic development. I was struck by this in India 
during the period of the second five-year plan, when I observed 
the way in which the pace of development was slowed down by 


delays in obtaining official permission to undertaRe any new - 


business investment. It takes several months on average to process 
the applications from business men, if the job is properly done. 
There are not enough officials of the right calibre to do it any 
faster. But there is one easy way in which this whole process could 
be made to by-pass the officials. Why not recognize openly that 
the licence to invest, and therefore the right to obtain scarce 
foreign currency for the import of machinery and materials, has a 
high market value to Indian business men, and let them bargain 
for it among themselves? In other words, the state should auction 
the import licence—a technique which has been freely employed 
in Latin America—and, in the process, put its hands on a profit- 
able source of revenue, while saving itself a good deal of trouble 
by making the price mechanism do the work that is now being 
ponderously done by officials. The result would be to push up a 
number of prices: that is the penalty for using the market in 
conditions of scarcity. It also tends to be regarded as an over- 
whelming objection in Indian eyes. 


Waste in Administrative Delays : 
In so far as an investment ‘does not cost foreign exchange, it is 
hard to see any justification at all for interference by a licensing 
authority, In a country where domestic resources are grossly 
under-employed, as they are in India, any investment which makes 
an additional call on these resources exclusively is to be welcomed. 
To impose any administrative delay on it is wanton waste. More- 
over it is important to realize that the extent of the waste is not 
measured simply by the average delay in passing a licence through 


the administrative system. For the new piece of investment, in a 


society in the early stages of development, is typically designed 


se ae a ate lot of other prod 


ing to be mobilized. It is a matter of 10n Pobscreabiont in 


_many under-developed ‘countries, including | India, that factories 


and plant are frequently to be found working below capacity. The 


are also apparently wasteful in the use of their capital resources is 
simply explained by the fact that such countries are much more 

____ liable to suffer from the unexpected bottle-neck in the production 

-. Of some small but crucial item. 

_ It is the lack of flexibility in responding to rapid economic 
change which makes an under- developed country less efficient than 
a developed one in the use that it makes of its national capital 
stock. So if the removal of each bottle-neck is to be subjected to 


whole country’s rate of growth—will be much greater than this. 

_ Professor Albert Hirschman has a striking passage in his book, 
The Strategy of Economic Development*, on this subject: 

A mere description of this type of growth process conveys an 

almost physical sensation of inflationary shock being administered 

to an economy. Individual price rises and the profit opportunities 


they signal are indeed an essential part of the process, one of the 


prime movers in the mechanism of unbalanced growth. 


He adds that because of the limited capacity of a poorly equipped 
‘4; country to respond rapidly to any sudden increases in demand, 
: some of the price increases ‘ are bound to be substantial ’. 


A Habit which Spreads 


Here is the core of the problem. A system which encourages — 


the prices of bottle-neck items to rise fast and far enough to induce 
a quick response from entrepreneurs on the look-out for big profits 
will surely do better than one which relies entirely on the shrewd- 
ness and devotion of a band of officials, however able, to anticipate 
every twist and turn in the extraordinarily complex, labyrinthine 
structure of a modern economy, But the trouble is that once 
people come to accept sharp rises in individual prices as part of 
the normal pattern of life, it is difficult to prevent the habit from 
‘spreading to all sorts of places where it does no good at all. 

There are in any case many forces in an under-developed 
country conspiring to enfeeble the competitive pressures which 
a operate in a normal capitalist society. It is also true that the 

__ owners of wealth in such a society can in general be induced to 
“invest in new and untraditional branches of production only by 
the offer of unusually large returns on their capital. They are in 
any case used to obtaining very high rates of interest on money 
lent to people to cover ordinary consumption needs, In India, for 
instance, the going rate of return on money lent by respectable 
citizens to money lenders is 18 to 24 per cent. The money lenders 


themselves charge a good deal more. In order to compete with the. 


profitable business of straightforward money lending in a back- 
ward society where the peasant is not yet organized to defend 

himself, the profits offered by investment in productive enterprise 
must be correspondingly higher. The upshot is that prices and 
profits must be allowed to rise much more than in an advanced 
economy in order to stimulate the business enterprise required to 
overcome a bottle-neck quickly. 

Plainly, there are dangers, but they should not obscure the 
essential principle governing the use of the price mechanism - 
as a stimulus to growth in an under-developed country, while 
avoiding a course of headlong inflation in the Latin-American 
style. The principle is simply to confine the inflationary process 
within the area of the economy where it will do some good—that 
is, broadly, in the new and rapidly developing industrial sector— 
while keeping it right out of the main traditional sectors of the 
economy, which still provide the bulk of the goods absorbed into 
mass consumption, The most important of these are food and 
cloth. If necessary these goods should be imported in large quanti- 

_ ties, as part of the Western economic aid programme. 

; The other principle in the strategy of controlled inflation is 

. that a price rise is least useful and most dangerous when it affects 

; a product whose supply is rigid. Agriculture is the most obvious 
example. The reason is simply that peasants in a primitive farming © 


community do not raise or lower their output readily in response - 


i aes eee in the price. The problem here is not the level of the 


. 


_ paradox that the poorest countries, where capital is most scarce, 


an added administrative delay of, say, six months, the effect in 
bottling up total productive capacity—and of slowing down the — 


* Yale University. Breth, 


p 
mum, is to bring in the state to raise ‘the morale of the agricu tural 
producer and to protect his interests in a traditional society where _ 
“middlemen tend to have too much commercial power. 
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‘ Auctioned’ Import ‘Lieemier a 
It is true that even if the price increases ce : coulaate to Pike ya 
sensitive industrial activities which respond to the incentive of  __ 
high profit, their effects are bound to spread over a wider area. 
- This happens in two different ways. First, the rise in the price of 
imported capital goods and material auctioned by the state to the 
highest bidder means a more costly end-product. Incidentally, = 
when I speak of an ‘auction’ system of import licensing, I use 
_the term in a symbolic sense. The state may never conduct an 
actual auction; all that is necessary is that the entrepreneur should 
be made to pay over to the government the difference between the _ 
high price that he can realize by the sale of the end-product in = 
the closed national market and the price that the product would 
have fetched if supplies had not been limited by import controls. 
There is a monopoly element here, because the number of 
licences issued is strictly limited. In a country like India, the less 
essential the end-product, the more restricted the issue of licences, - 
and therefore, other things being equal, the larger the monopoly 
profit. There is, in fact, a clandestine but well-recognized market _ 
in import licences in India. People do buy and sell them. Price — : 
control by the government looks like an answer to this dilemma; 
but it is not. It merely hands on the monopoly value inherent in 
the import licence from the producer to the first customer. He = 
can, if he wishes, obtain the cash value of the monopoly elemento 
by going out and selling it on the open market. That is what in 
fact happens in Soviet countries when goods are in short supply 
and the state controls the prices. There is a class of professional == 
queuers in Russia today who act as middlemen and make a very 
pleasant living out of it. 
My own view is that if some article dependent on imported 
supplies has a high scarcity value, the. exceptional profit on it | 
rightfully belongs to the state, which issues the import licence — 
and thus provides the essential ingredient for the transaction. 
That would give the government a direct gain in additional = — 
revenue. But there would also be a more subtle and pervasive — é 
gain because prices in the home market would more accurately — 
reflect the pressures on the nation’s resources, That would provide — 
the enterprising business man with a pressing inducement to finda 
home-made substitute for the imported product and to sell it at 
a fat profit. At the moment his chief inducement to do so is his — 
desire to by-pass the annoying official who issuesthe importlicence, = 
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The Social. Penalty — : e 

I admit that there is a social as = has to be paid for 
such a policy. Some people will suffer unfairly because the prices 
of goods, and also services like transport and electricity, which = 
depend on imported supplies, will rise in price; so will all sorts 
of near-substitutes for them, which are produced entirely from 
domestic resources. Probably the people who would suffer most — o 
from such a policy would be middle-class families living on fixed = 
incomes. It is indeed a political difficulty that among the victims: 
of the scheme would be the permanent officials who are supposed 
to introduce it. They would have to be ‘ squared’ in some way. oe 

The real question is whether the increase in the cost of living — a ie a 
would inevitably translate itself into a general rise in wages and ES 
therefore into a further increase in costs and prices, This is the 
second way in which price increases may spread out in widening — aides 
circles through the economy—through t the process of cost inflation, | dike 
when the price level moves, not in response to a change in the = 
balance of supply and demand, but because of some insepeneee 
movement in costs, which i 4 then passed 0 on 
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i ap | as 1. DYSON on Oscar Wilde 
are : ¥ . 
. SCAR WILDE wrote that he lived in terror of not 
being misunderstood. As it turned out, he need not 
Jhave worried. His contemporaries liked or disliked him 
> ' largely for the wrong reasons; the earlier twentieth cen- 
tury reacted decisively against him. Even today, with two 
important films on their rounds and innumerable television pro- 
_ grammes, he remains curiously hard to understand. As a humorist 
_, he set out to amuse, as a suc- es 
cessful humorist he paid the 
+ price of being taken less than 
seriously. One can partly under- 
stand thé attitude; there were 
various possibilities of cruelty 
in the eighteen-nineties which 
---Willde’s type of wit could easily 
' _. .be made to serve. Yet he was 


Bes one of the kindest and sanest of 
_--~---men, in addition to being a 
Boo prince of entertainers; nor was 
___ his laughter without its serious 


side, as his first hearers often 
knew to their cost. 

‘For Wilde’s ideas have been 
misunderstood, as well as_ his 
laughter. And I am thinking 
now not of the consciously 
solemn moments in his plays 

where something is obviously 
wrong, but of the values and 
insights behind his wit itself. He 
stood unashamedly for aesthe- 
'  ticism; and he asserted this now 


aoa -- 3° 
F 


fe unfashionable doctrine in a 
series of amusing paradoxes 
* __ which we are the more ready to 


___ write off as flippancies in pro- 
portion as we fail to take 
seriously their underlying idea. 
He was a jester by choice, a 
victim by destiny. And the 
ironic persona of such a man is 
harder to penetrate than of one 
’ whose moral earnestness is a 

fierce energy burning through = : ree 

~ his style. = _ Caricature-of Oscar Wilde (c. 1885) by J. M. Whistler 

3 ek We “must start, then, with ‘ Birnie Philip Bequest; University of Glas gow 
_--—-- Wilde’s theories. ‘ All art is immoral’, he said, and again ‘ All 
art is absolutely useless’. But these dicta, at first sight the most 
suspect of his ‘flippancies’, must be considered together with 
complementary passages; for example: ‘It is the function of 
literature to create, from the rough material of actual existence, a 
new world that will be more marvellous, more enduring, and 
more true than the world that common eyes look upon, and 
; through which common natures seek to realize their perfection ’. 
One must be on guard here, as so often, against apparently dis- 
__ quieting overtones. Though he sounds like an aristocrat, Wilde’s 
socialism, as we are apt to forget, is genuine. ‘Common nature’ 
___ is no sneer at the vulgus profanum, but a courteous acceptance of 
the cultural potential of Everyman. What Wilde means is that 
"Art is primarily concerned, by the laws of. its making, with 
perfection, and that this is why it is said to be immoral 


and himself. 


experience, will be entirely useless for exhortation, 
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propaganda, or in any manner that a utilitarian would understand. 

The difficulty here, which Wilde purposely creates in order to 
be challenging, is one of terminology. In a deep sense he thought 
that Art is what we should normally call ‘moral’: that it is to 
do with order and beauty in perception and conduct, and with the 
ambition to make life itself a shaped and satisfying whole. He - 
chose, however, to call this ‘aesthetic’ rather than ‘ moral’; he 


handed the word ‘ moral’ over 
to those most fond of using it, 
and to his mind the least en- 
titled to do so, the puritans and 
kill-joys with whom he warred. 
The abandonment of the word 
‘moral’ was meant to shock, 
but not to be taken at face 
value. If we remain at the 
literal level, we are mistaking 
genuine irony for flippancy. The 
temptation to make this error is 
precisely the technique upon 
which the irony depends, and 
falling for the temptation is, 


therefore, a failure of intelli-. 


gence in reading. 

The strategy of Wilde’s ter- 
minology is easier to grasp when 
one remembers two more of the 
main distinctions he sees be- 
tween Art and Life. Art is more 
ordered than life, he believes, 
and more _ beautiful. The 
supreme secret of beauty is 
form; which in men manifests 
itself as conduct, in nature as 
harmony, in art as style. Man 
and nature are always changing. 
The sunset no sooner appears 
than it starts to fade; the colours 


alter as we watch them. Only | 
in art is the beauty which © 


natural scenery and conduct no 
more than hint at given shape, 
significance, and the prospect 


of permanence; only the artist 


can give to the beauty he sees 
a form that moves it towards its 


own ideal and preserves it from the erosions of change. His 
shaping intelligence heightens the meaning of beauty; the medium 
he works in is more enduring than both the occasion of his art, 


Wilde thought that literary modes, as well as individual styles, 
are more shapely and satisfying than anything in our actual 
experience. The tragic, the heroic, the comic are triumphs of 
form which life, again, only hints at, and art alone can make real. 
‘Life’, says Gilbert in The Critic as Artist, ‘ is terribly deficient 
in form. Things last either too long, or not long enough’. And 
so our characteristic experience of real life is of mixed motives, 
unforeseen outcomes, emotional volte-face — in a word, of 
muddle. When the artist imposes on this flux his own order, his 
very success deludes us into thinking that the tragic, the heroic, 
the comic have more real-life validity than they do. He holds the 
mirror up to nature, we say; we forget the degree to which he 
invents what seems to be reflected, and makes what is apparently 
seen. And so Wilde can go on to persuade us that the artist’s 
pattern, though unnatural, and indeed because unnatural, is the 
‘true ethical import of experience’, using the word ‘ethical’ 


feasting enough epi > the games whic 
_ the word ‘moral’, ; : 
me Before I leave this stage of the argum nt, I ‘must also. draw 
“attention to the last and most, important difference between art 
and life of which Wilde was acutely aware. The tragedies of life 
have less shape than those of art, and more poignancy; outrage 
and impotence, grief and incredulity mingle with the classic 
responses of pity and fear. The participation of the spectator and 


_ © Work is the curse of the drinking classes ’, 


_ 


of the actor is irrevocably different. Only in life itself are we 


actors, and then, Wilde would insist, very poor ones, in a bungled 


production and a feeble play. 


Clichés Turned Inside-out 

When Wilde’s theories of art are in place, we can return to 
his wit and irony. His most characteristic habit is one of paradox. 
he writes, and natur- 
ally we are delighted, but why? Partly, no doubt, because the 
mere intention to shock by way of reversing a respectable cliché 
always is amusing. But the intention of shocking is only part of 


the story. The real joke is that the cliché Wilde reverses is itself . 


hopelessly and perniciously stupid, so that there is irony at the 
expense of those who are actually shocked, as well as good- 
humoured laughter for those who are not. Do we really believe 


that drink is the curse of the working classes? Of course not. Do 


we say that we believe it? If we do, we deserve any fate a satirist 


- might devise. 


If we examine more closely the clichés which Wilde turns 
inside out, we shall see that almost always he has behind him 


either genuine insight (as in the theories of Art and Life I have 
already discussed), or genuine humanity (as in his great essay, 


The Soul of Man under Socialism), or genuine detestation of cant 
and humbug (as in his comedies, and much of the recorded con- 
versation). What looks like, and is intended to look like, a pro- 
longed flirtation with cynicism is, in fact, a running battle against 
obtuseness, hypocrisy, and cant. What seems at first sight an 
affront to responsibility is on second sight a jest at the expense 


of the pseudo-responsible. 


A few quotations from Wilde’s greatest, and most characteristic, 
success might bear out this claim. The Importance of Being 


- Earnest is undoubtedly one of the funniest plays in the language. 


In appearance it is immensely cynical, yet, the audiences who 
laugh are not, by and large, a crowd of cynics. The force of the 


_ wit can best be translated into questions addressed to ourselves. 
Are we the sort of person who parrots ‘money doesn’t matter ’, 


or*accounts it for righteousness to those who do? ‘I do not 
believe in mercenary marriages’, says Lady Bracknell. ‘When I 


married Lord Bracknell I had no fortune of any kind. But I 
never dreamed of allowing that to stand in my way’. Do we 


delight in telling people their faults for their own good? ‘On an 
occasion of this kind ’, says Gwendoline, ‘ it becomes more than 
a moral duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure ’. 


Delicate Problem for the Critic bs 
Wit of this order sets a delicate problem for the critic. It no 


more lends itself to analysis than champagne does. Attack is bound” 


to seem heavy-handed, sober praise rather beside the point. But 
risking this, as one must: what is going on in passages like these? 
On the surface, there is aristocratic flippancy in the face of virtue, 


_.and, what is worse, flippancy reverberant with class-conscious 


overtones. If we did not know Wilde to be a man of humane 
instinct, we might take it all at face value. Yet look again, and 
where is the cynicism? Any of Wilde’s epigrams could be trans- 


muted into serious insight, and transplanted into the most moral | 


of dramas or novels. Once more, the substitution of cynicism for 
responsibility is only apparent; the real challenge is from honesty 
to pretence, from generosity to meanness, It is hypocrisy he hates, 
and the cruelty bred of hypocrisy, never true disinterestedness or 
warmth of heart. His humour, though sparkling, is merciless to 


the moral poseur, whether he be Insider or Outsider, fool or 


knave. The unusualness of his irony is that the norms are to be 
found neither in what he says nor in the reversal of what he says, 
but in the confrontation of moral humbug parading as righteous- 
ness with moral good-heartedness parading as flippaney. His 
tone is so gay that conventional moralists could neither see, nor 
afford to see, what was really happening. As we know, they had 


‘ceeds towards truth here, as he does in his aesthetic essays, by 


- times strikingly similar. 


ness ole as Bpparcnel as I ‘ha’ gec 
poses as frivolous might be nearer to its ‘pose. than i 
the irony which works by concealing its moral ire ial; 
start with precious few to conceal. _ : 
The problem is to see why decency should be so reticent aber 
itself. To acknowledge this problem, and to offer an answer, 
brings me to my last port of call, the fascinating and unjustly — a As: 
neglected essay, The Soul of Man under Socialism. Wilde pro-— 


way of extravagant gestures. in what he takes to be the right 
direction. ‘The majority of people spoil their lives by an 
unhealthy and exaggerated altruism’, he says. ‘The virtues of © 
the poor pe be readily admitted, and. are much to be re-_ 
gretted ’. ‘There is only one class in the community which 
thinks abatat ‘money more than the rich, and that is the poor’. 
Such dicta appear to be at the expense of the poor, but the fact 
is they are no such thing; they spring from a sense of outrage 
which was the driving force of Wilde’s socialism, and the force ss ~ 
behind much thatehe wrote. The warmth and humanity of The 2 nal 
Soul of Man under Socialism must be apparent to anyone who 
reads it with an unbiased mind, whether he agrees with the — < 
viewpoint, and is familiar with the background, or not. What I E 
want to do here is to call attention to one of the many passages - be 


in which Wilde comes nearer than anywhere else to a direct. 


statement of what he believes: 


It will be a marvellous thing—the true eR A ‘of man— ; 
when we see it. It will grow naturally and simply, flowerlike, or - ie 
as a tree grows. . It will not be always meddling with others, - 
or asking them to be like itself. It will love them because they . 
will be different. And yet while it will not meddle with others, 
it will help all, as a beautiful thing beie us, by being what it is. 


Wilde ad D. H. Lawrence ae wee HE, 
A comparison of. The Soul of Man under Socialism with D, H. 


_ Lawrence’s essay Democracy might be instructive; though the 


terminology and the tone of the essays differ, the ideas are some- 
Wilde, like Lawrence, believed in 

‘ individualism ’—in the fulfilment, that is, of the uniqué possi- 
bilities for beauty and fruitfulness which he took to be latentin 
Everyman, His socialism was grounded simply in the conviction 


_ that if private property were abolished, and poverty and public 


‘ 


om 


squalor eradicated, individuals would be free to deveien natur- 


ally, and grow into their own unique stature. 


It- is apparent enough that this hope was Bawed with BS 
utopianism, and expressed with little sense of the practical; Wilde 
himself would have been the last to deny it. Blake and Lawrence 
were also utopian and impractical. And yet in the case of Blake ~ 
and Lawrence their dynamic decency survives this; their political 
ideas may be illiterate, but their grasp on human maturity is firm, 
and will be permanently admired. If one asks (as one must) why 
Wilde was unable to realize his own vision into positives as — 
Blake and Lawrence did, the answer is probably twofold. On the 
one hand, he had less creative talent; on the other, he was a homo- 


_ sexual, and in the climate of the eighteen-nineties cut off from 


the possibility of discussing his Personal experience with the 
freedom an artist needs. Perhaps it is not surprising that despite a 


his generosity and vitality, the serious treatment of ‘sexuality in) oe 
the comedies should centre on a dark foreboding concerning the J ie 
cruelty of society to its sexual misfits; and that he should generate 4 
for the Mrs. Erlynnes and the Mrs. Arbuthnots, who fall victim, Be 
little more than a breathlessly sentimental, and very largely use- ae 
less, compassion. Society has traditionally forced on its oddities ei , 


the role of jester, if not worse; the eunuch, the hermaphrodite, — cave" 
and the dwarf might have their private sanities, but they are likely as 

enough to end up amusing a Volpone, or the readers of the» ne Soe 
Sunday press, as the case might pe ee 
When one thinks in these terms, the coexistence of. a warty and if 
exuberant nature with a Boy ie ae and cyni +. ae 
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ae (ont ee - 
i's \HE case on conspiracy to corrupt?, which was decided 
ee _ by the House of Lords last May, is a faint echo of the | 
a issue that divided England in the seventeenth century. 
= ; |. It is an issue of perennial importance, going indeed to 
_.____ the basis of what we mean by law. In 1656, James Harington 
_--—-_—s expressed =the republican and libertarian ideal as that of ‘a_ 
_.—s« government of laws and not of men’. The government of laws is 
_-—~—s« government according to knowable rules, instead of government 
a by the caprice of despots. It would be iniquitous if a man could 
_-~—_—ibe:-convicted and punished for doing an act which was not a 
Be ee breach of law when he did it. Iniquitous: and yet, according to 


Lae the case I am about to discuss, it seems to be possible, even in the 
c enlightened England of today. 


A Publication and a Conviction _ 

Let me give the facts of the case. The defendant, Shaw, con- 
ceived the idea of publishing a booklet containing advertisements 
_ of prostitutes. He first consulted the police to know whether this 
- would be an offence, but hot surprisingly they refused to give him 
an answer. So he went ahead and published. He was then charged 
with three offences, convicted of all of them, and sentenced to 
prison for nine months. The three convictions were affirmed on 

appeal, : : : 
Of two of the three I will say little. One was for publishing 
obscene matter. This conviction was clearly right, and it was 


fe, 


enough to justify the sentence of imprisonment, and rendered 


the other convictions somewhat theoretical for the particular 
defendant. The second conviction was for the statutory offence of 
living on the earnings of prostitution. Whether the defendant’s 
conduct fairly came within that statute is perhaps a more debat- 
able point, but it is of much narrower interest than the next one, 
1 so I pass on. Shaw’s third conviction was for conspiring with the 
prostitutes to corrupt public morals, This is the one that raises 
the problem with which we began. The crime of conspiracy was 
an invention of the Star Chamber, but it was afterwards con- 
tinued by the ordinary courts of law. The Star Chamber claimed 
the right to act as keeper of the nation’s morals, custos morum, 
and therefore punished any act that was thought to be sufficiently 
immoral and against the public interest to need punishment. How 
odd, considering the odium into which the Star Chamber fell, 
that the judges should adopt one of its principal inventions! They 
continued to claim the power to punish immoral acts, and, in 
particular, they continued to punish Conspiracies to procure 
_ immorality or public mischief. 1 4 


However, as time went on, it came to be seen that most of the 


types of conduct that the courts punished could be grouped under - 


specific headings, such as conspiracy to defraud; and commenta- 
tors suggested that the old general power of the judges to punish 
immorality and public mischief had disappeared, being replaced 
by the fixed crimes of the common law. The importance of 
Shaw’s case is that it rejects this view. The House of Lords, 
with the notable dissent of Lord Reid, went back to the ancient 
- authorities (and a few of modern times) for the opinion that the 
courts can punish according to a wide discretionary formula. 


te 
: 


Makers of New Criminal Law 

- _ The judges do not put forward a claim to be free from law, or 
te make new law by judicial decision. Theoretically, at least, 
the task of making new criminal law is left to Parliament. 


Viscount Simonds, who delivered the leading speech in Shaw’s 


case, vigorously repudiated any assumption of legislative power. 
_ *Need I say’, he asked, ‘that I am no advocate of the right of 


be fi the judges to create new criminal offences? ? And he quoted Chief _ 


’ _ Justice Coke’s well-known admonition to James I, which con- 
tasted the rule of law under which we live in freedom with an 
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£ arbitrary or uncertain form of government’. ‘These words’, 
said Viscount Simonds, ‘are as true today as they were in the 
seventeenth century and command the allegiance of us all’. But 
the noble lord went on to assert that this did not prevent the court 
deciding in any particular case that the defendant was guilty of 
conspiring to corrupt public morals: ; 

“In the sphere of criminal law I entertain no doubt that there 
remains in the courts of law a residual power to . . . conserve 
not only the safety and order but also the moral welfare of the 
State. . . . It matters little what label is given to the offending 
act. To one of your Lordships it may appear as an affront to 
public decency, to another it will seem the corruption of public 
morals, Yet others may deem it aptly described as the creation 
of a public mischief or the undermining of moral conduct... . 
The law must be related to the changing standards of life, not 
yielding to every shifting impulse of the popular will but having 
regard to fundamental assessments of human values and the 
purposes of society’. 

This passage prompts a number of observations. If we live 
under a rule of law, and not under an arbitrary and uncertain 
form of government, the rules of law must be reasonably precise 
and knowable. They must not be so devoid of concrete meaning 
that no one can tell in advance of judgment whether an act is 
prohibited or not. If this is so, it is puzzling to find Viscount 
Simonds not caring whether the crime he was discussing was 
called a corruption of public morals or the creation of a public 
mischief. There is a difference between these two. names, because 
the second is certainly wider. 


Effecting a Public Mischief 
_ The judges have, indeed, occasionally laid it down that there 
is a general crime of effecting a public mischief. Originally this 
was said only in conspiracy cases, that is, where two or more 
persons were involved, but in Mamnley’s case in 1933? the court 
purported to apply the same proposition to an act by an indi- 
vidual. The facts were that a woman made false allegations to 
the police that she had been robbed, thus causing them to waste 
their time and bringing innocent persons into danger of suspicion. 
She was convicted of effecting a public mischief, though there 
was no previous authority for saying that the actual thing she did 
was a criminal offence. This case shows that the notion of public 
mischief is wider than that of corrupting public morals, for a 
single lie told to the police does not corrupt public morals, even 
though it causes inconvenience to the police and some danger to 
the innocent. . 
How can the judges say at the same time that they have no 
power to create new crimes, and that they may punish any acts 
that are deemed to amount to a public mischief? Is not the 


-second statement a contradiction of the first? Does it not really 


mean that the judges do legislate? All the specific crimes, like 
burglary and arson, are prohibited because they involve a public 
mischief. If there is an omnibus crime of public mischief, the 
limitations which the law has laboriously built round the par- 
ticular crimes go-by the board. Everything is left to judicial 
discretion. So far as the criminal law is concerned, Parliament 
could go out of business, leaving it to the courts to decide what 
is bad for society and to punish people after the event for what- 
ever is now condemned. 


_It was this habit of the judges, making up new rules and apply- 


ing them to people retrospectively, that evoked the wrath of 
Bentham. ‘It is the judges’, he said, ‘that make the common 
law. Do you know how they make it? Just as a man makes laws 
for his dog. When your dog does anything you want to break him 
of, you wait till he does it, and then beat him for it. This is the 
way you make laws for your dog; and this is the way the judges 
make law for you and me’. = 
> (concluded on page 280) 


od 1 Shaw vy. Director of Public Prosecutions [1961] 2 W.L.R.897. 2 Rex v. Manley [1933] 1 K.B.529 (C.C.A.), 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world marke 


Now rivers of paper lin! 


Every year, millions of logs flow down Canadian rivers heading for the pulping plants 
of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd.—a new dollar area pulp and paper 
partner of the Reed Paper Group. ~ 


A BIG STAKE 
FOR THE REED PAPER GROUP 
IN THE BUSTLING DOLLAR MARKETS 


—that is the significance of the Group’s westward expansion. A £37 
million transaction last year brought three Canadian companies— 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. 
Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co.—into the partnership of the 
Group. Thus Canada becomes the springboard for expansion by the 
Group into the huge U.S. and the growing Latin American markets. 

Yet this new partnership is only a part of the global pattern of 


expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. Recent additions 
include a £24 million pulp and paper mill under construction in 
Norway; a £2 million packaging company operating throughout 
Australia; in Italy the Group, in partnership with one of Italy’s 
most progressive organisations, has acquired a leading packaging 
company and is building a carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its 
vast technical, research and production experience. Each member 
company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local 
conditions and markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four main 
trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the Common- 
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[THE DOLLAR AREA 


Janada with Kent 


Pulp arrives at the huge Aylesford site on the river Medway, biggest single paper and 
paper converting centre in Europe. Here too is the site of the new £500,000 research 
centre. to serve member companiés of the Reed Paper Group throughout the world. 


wealth, the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market. For a copy of “Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the 
The next few years will see new enterprises started and existing activities of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:—Reed Paper Group, 
projects developed further as part of the Group’s efforts to expand Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, New Bridge Street, 
and diversify its activities in this country and all over the world. London, E.C.4. 
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REED PAPER GROUP A world-wide partnership 


producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 


Visit our stand at the Packaging Exhibition, September 5-15 


B.C. NEWS — 
4 “HEADLINES | 


August 16—22 


| The Government asks wages councils for 
private industries to ‘take into full 
ae account’ the Chancellor’ s statement on a 
wage ‘pause’ when considering claims 
for more pay 


i ‘Herr Brandt, chief. burgomaster of West . 
iM ‘Berlin, tells a mass rally demonstrating 
. - against closing of the frontier by the East 
a! Germans that he has asked President 

. Kennedy for political action ‘instead of 


words’ 
~ Unions representing 300,000 industrial 
; __workers decide to reject the wage ‘ freeze’ 


Ps 


is Thursday, August 17 
: ial’ 2 
Britain and France announce mieasures to 
strengthen their forces in Germany 


-_ Western Governments protest to Soviet 

Government about restrictions imposed 
hi? on Berlin 

Mr. Edward Heath, the Lord Privy Seal, is 

appointed Minister in charge of forth- 

_ coming negotiations between Britain and 

. the European Common Market countries 

The U.S.A. is to make available 

20,000,000,000 dollars to nineteen Latin- 


American countries as part of a plan for 
raising their living standards 


Reinforcements for Berlin: British armoured cars and troop carriers arriving by train last week from another 
part of West Germany to strengthen the city’s garrison. On August 21 British troops were for the first time 
: ere along part of the border between Berlin and East Germany, when the Communists started busleties an 

ie additional barrier 


: Friday, August 18 
§ The American Vice-President, Mr. Lyndon 
Johnson, flies to Berlin © 


More Africans are killed in clashes with 
security forces in Northern Rhodesia 


\ Saturday, August 19 

_ Mr. Lyndon Johnson tells Berlin U.S.A. 

__will stand firmly by its commitments 

BS Russia rejects the protest by the Western 

> Powers over Berlin 

About 250,000 people Semonitratc] in Tunis 
for withdrawal of French from Bizerta 


oe Sunday, August 20 
& West Berliners welcome 1,500 American 
____- reinforcements 

S Authorities in Hong Kong mint to inoculate 
; 


_ entire population against cholera after 
___ several deaths from the disease 


Monday, August 21 : ‘ 


_ Sixteen people are sent to prison at 
Middlesbrough for their part in racial 
disturbances during weekend 


e _ The three. railway unions put in claims for 
_-—s more pay 

U.N, General Assembly begins _ special 

session to consider Tunisia’s complaint 

: against France over Bizerta - 
a oo # 3 
ag id ese August 22 
Dr. Adenauer pays visit to West Berlin 


Chancellor of Exchequer meets T.U.C. 


: leaders for economic talks elias ; ;' _ —— ' a 
{ Goya’s painting of Wellington reported The military tattoo on the floodlit esplanade of Edinburgh Castle which preceded the opening of the fif- 
‘ - missing from National Gallery teenth international festival. Right: visitors to the Festival looking at portrait bronzes in the Epstein” 
a F : memorial exhibition on view in the Waverley Market which has been conn into Mugs es ‘rooms ” 

_ Death of Sir Charles Webster, the historian _for the occasion 


‘ 
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A helicopter hovering over the bow] 
of the Jodrell Bank radio telescope 
as it removed some scientific equip- 
ment last week. This method of 
removal saved the station from 
being put out of commission for 
about a fortnight ' 


don Johnson of the United States driving through West Berlin last 
¢ 1,500 American troops on their arrival in the city. With him is 
Herr Willy Brandt, the chief burgomaster 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
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Post Office Savings Bank centenary. Colours: purple, 
red, brown, and white (on sale from August 28) 
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te 
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ach of three 
e issues of 
Some are 
ours for the 
‘he Seventh 
rliamentary 
rs: green, 
1 sale from Conference of European Postal and Telecommunica- 
lay the con- tions Administrations. Colours: brown, orange; pink 
7estminster) and white (on sale from September 18) 


Australian Test cricketers rejoicing 
+; when their wicket-keeper Grout 
catches Cowdrey (England) at the 
Oval, London, during the first 
innings in the last match of the 
series, which ended in a draw 


Harris (white shirt, left) scoring Burnley’s second goal in their association football match 
against Arsenal at Highbury. The result was a draw, 2-2. Attendances on the opening day 
of the new season were reported to be down by 100,000 on last year 


and then craftily waits for someone to break 


a it before inflicting punishment. The reality is 


’ 


that the judge has not thought about the ques- 


tion until it comes up; and when he decides the 


case, he purports to interpret the law and not to. 


make new law. But whatever the judge purports 


to do, if the offence he is applying is very 


vaguely worded, his decision must wear the 
_ appearance .of legislation, and _ retrospective 


; legislation at that. 


A Vague Idea 

- Let me put a hypothetical case to illustrate 
the vagueness of the idea of public mischief. 
A pushing salesman visits women in their 
homes, and induces them to buy, on the spur 
of the moment, some expensive domestic 
appliance on hire-purchase terms. When the 
husband comes home he finds that his wife has 
mortgaged the family income for months or 
years ahead with a payment which they cannot 
afford. I think this form of salesmanship is a 
public mischief, and if I were a Member of 
Parliament I should vote for legislation to stop 
it. But that does not mean that it would be 
proper to prosecute the firm or the salesman 
for an offence of public mischief under the 


_ existing law. To do that would be unjust to the 


individual, and would mean that the courts 
were taking over the function of Parliament. 
If we look beyond our own shores, we can 
observe a general reaction against allowing 
judges to declare new classes of criminal acts. 
Britain, and some of the countries overseas that 
have adopted the common law, are now the 
only civilized states where the judges are per- 


_. mitted to do this. Even the Soviet Union, which 
_ formerly allowed the courts to create crimes 


by analogy, repealed this provision in 1958, and 
‘now restricts crimes to those offences expressly 
provided for by law. The English Criminal Code 
Commissioners who drafted two ill-fated codes 
in the nineteenth century proposed the same 


__ tule. So does the Model Penal Code now being ~ 


prepared by the American Law Institute. The 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights, pro- 


nounced in the United Nations in 1948, states 
that ‘no one shall be held guilty of any penal 


_ offence on account of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offence at the time 


when it was committed’. One could go on with 


this kind of list. Our own failure to come into 
_ line makes a poor international showing. 


Unfortunate Case 

Shaw’s case, then, seems to be unfortunate 
because it gives fresh currency to the idea that 
the law contains an offence of public mischief. 


This appears not only in the speech of Vis- 
count Simonds but in that of Lord Tucker, 


with whom all the Law Lords except Lord Reid 
concurred. Lord Tucker said that in his view a 


conspiracy to corrupt public morals is indict- 
able as a conspiracy to commit a wrongful act 


which is calculated to cause public injury. The 


- last words seem to approve the wide notion of 


public mischief. It remains to be seen, in view of 
the authority attaching to a decision of the 


_ House of Lords, whether the offence of public 
__ mischief will now be given a new lease of life 


hes Pigmence and truth fen part pe ‘ 
oat: is not a true analysis to say that the 2 
judge privately resolves to impose a new law, 


- went on to say that 


‘jury system’. 


and impartial ~ 


is jeans and ne is ; punishable? . 
‘I have spoken as though, in administering a 
nebulous crime like conspiracy to corrupt or 


count Simonds, indeed, with the concurrence of 
some of the other Law Lords, seemed to speak 
as though the whole function was that of the 
jury. He said: ‘In the case of a charge of 
conspiracy to corrupt public morals the un- 
certainty that necessarily arises from the vague- 


‘ness of general words can only be resolved by 
the opinion of twelve chosen men and women. — 
Iam content to leave it to them ’. 


- Assuming that this is an adequate statement 
of the legal position, which one may doubt, it is 


- not easy to reconcile with the noble lord’s earlier 
words, that the law must not ‘yield to every 
shifting impulse of the popular will’ but must: 


have regard to ‘fundamental assessments of 
human values and the purposes of society’. Is 
there any surer way of yielding to shifting im- 
pulses of the popular will than to entrust every 
case as it arises to the decision of twelve people 
picked at random? It is all very well to call 
the jury ‘chosen’, but they are chosen only 
with a pin, or in some equally irrational way. 
Across the Atlantic, Judge Jerome Frank 
characterized jury-made law as ‘ capricious and 
arbitrary, yielding the maximum in the way 
of lack of uniformity, of unknowability ’. 


“government of men”, in the worst sense of 
that phrase, it is the operations of the 


Despotism of Untrained Groups 

In the ordinary criminal case, where the jury 
have to decide, under the direction of the judge, 
some specific question such as whether the 
defendant committed larceny or burglary, the 
jury may be competent enough. But it is an 


‘public mischief, the judge is the arbiter; but he 
- must work in co-operation with the jury. Vis- 


‘Seen see: the § ‘same. Hevea if we 


becomes even worse defined than it is. a 


out conspiracy as a ‘requirement, the 


a 
The regrettable feature of Shaw’s case is. ‘aan 
it seems to bring to a halt the progress we were 


making towards certainty in the definition | of 


crimes, and in ‘particular that it seems to. give 
new life to the discredited crime of public: 


- mischief. At the very least it ‘establishes a crime 


He —. 
‘if anywhere we have a 


altogether different thing to leave the jury to 


say whether they think the defendant’s conduct 


was a public mischief, for the purpose of making — 


him punishable. How can wé trust twelve house-- 
holders, summoned without any discrimination, 


to arrive at what is in effect a legislative decision — 


which pays due regard to the fundamental 


assessments of human values and the purposes 


of society? How can such.a decision, which is 


not only retrospective but is law only for the 


particular defendant, satisfy our idea of equal 
my justice? To entrust the 
defendant’s liberty to a jury on these terms is 


is the despotism of small, nameless, untrained, 


giving any clear indication of the kind ; of 


fi thout : 


of. conspiracy to corrupt public morals, ; 


morality referred to. When Parliament recently 
extended the jurisdiction of the House of Lords” 
to hear criminal appeals, some of us hoped that 
their Lordships would use their position of pre- 
eminence in the legal structure, as they did on 

a celebrated occasion in 1935, to free the lower 


courts from bondage to ancient precedents 


which over-extend the criminal law. he! hope, 
at t least, -remains.—T hird bi Ae 


‘ 


2 
~" hes 
~er 


From U.S.A. to Cuba 


‘(concluded from page 267) > 


seaerally regarded as the right wing, always try- F 
ing to tone down Fidel’s romantic exuberance). 
There is no teason to suppose that Fidel accepts 
socialism just to pay the communists for their 
help. Once he was committed to a genuine 
instead of a phoney land reform, and to a 
genuine, not a phoney, struggle with dollar 
imperialism, what course was open to him except 
to introduce a planned economy? | : 

I was much struck by the extreme negativiem 
of orthodox opinion in America, Orthodox 


Americans, of course, are against imperialism, 


against poverty, and against oppression. But they 
seem also to be against all means to deal with | 


ri them that involve anything that can be called” 


‘ communism ’”. aes never a eae it is that 
they are in favour of. N 
When pressed, it is not peat he ene 


“economy that the American critics of Castro” 
_ object to so much; it is the example he is setting 


to the rest of Latin America. But if everything 


not democracy; it is certainly not aristocracy; it 


ephemeral groups, responsible to no one and 


‘not even giving reasons for their opinion. 


‘The difficulties caused by Shaw’s case do not 


end here. The speeches in the Lords refrain 
from deciding the question, which has remained 
open too long, whether the procurement of a 


is still good law, which some judges have 
doubted. If the courts draw a distinction 
between conspiracy by a plurality of persons on 
the one hand, and individual conduct on the 
other, a distinction certainly drawn in some 


fields, there is little sense ‘in it. As Lord Morris. 


polite out in Shaw’s case, it was. the defendant 


‘public mischief by a single individual is an how they appear from the o' 
-offence—that is to say, whether Manley’s case 


~ 
ha " 
- 


in Cuba is so horrible, why should. the example 
be enticing? One cannot but suspect that what 


really alarms them is the Prospect, ninety ee 
from their shores, of a souks! ina 


pa mines SP etioust comordatan veithicat ane 
the night clubs, it makes it all the r 
_If only the Americans could see fe 


-looking- “e perhaps they Mes 


LaF 


I us glorification of war and 
. o’clock, when the English child 
ront of. his television set watch- 


‘Peasants are eerie in the 
linking at all) that, if the 
ext ve they will not go hungry. 


s, which are mainly © 
in the nineteen- 


eae ces, ‘more is” suited to heroic 
This is an antidote to militarism 


Yours, etc., 
Victor CowaN 


uildings in St. Marylebone 
with interest Mr, Ian Nairn’s 
cle in Tue LisTENER of August 3 
uildings in St. Marylebone. He is 
using writer and entitled to his 
ons (extremely wittily expressed) about the 
of the roof at Rutherford School. One 
ccuracy, however, cannot be excused 
itectural critic of such perception. 
curtain walling in the building. The 
k is a pre-cast concrete structure 
ions between the windows are the 
mullions which support the building. 
happily explain the purposes of the 
Tes to Mr. Nairn, if he wishes. 
Yours, ete., a 
LEONARD MANASSEH 


Ste fat Miche BBC. for 
TH "LISTENER for publish- 


Map to Berne a Snel 
instrument for ‘ peace 


rey vee s excellent talk on Poussin’s 
a a Chatsworth (Tue LisTENER, August 
entioned in the talk as actually broad- 
e invention of the precise phrase ‘ Et 


rx Panofsky, is open to very consider- 
space does not permit me to particu- 
but there are two defective links in 
f argument. It is of course true that 
ems quite likely) Poussin’s Jater render- 
in the Louvre was painted for 
the latter could indeed have played 
t in the particular twist given to the 
ma tter in that work. As regards the in- 

the celebrated phrase itself, however, 


) Egypt « East Germany’, said 
| tall Children and the Myths 


the Edi itor = 
Bec subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


self asserts—are the main — 


1 Age, 
; ee 


ject can very var have been painted as early as 


1618) and Poussin himself (in the Chatsworth 
Picture of about 1630) had a common and still 
earlier source which has not yet come to light. 
er: Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 _> DENIS MAHON © 
Sickert’s Portrait of Zangwill 

Sir,—Miss Dimson’s letter. (THE LISTENER, 
July 27) has such a disturbing air of finality that 
I hesitate to dissent from all she writes. 

Her statement that Sickert did not use a land- 
scape background in his portraits until 1904 is 


demonstrably false. A self-portrait, reproduced a 


from a pen-drawing in the Year’s Art for 1898, 
shows Sickert in bust-like profile to the left, 
silhouetted against a Venetian architectural 
background. Furthermore, so similar is this 
drawing to the Zangwill that they must be 
almost contemporary, a fact which annuls Miss 
Dimson’s compositional argument for placing 


the Zangwill close in date to the Mrs. Swinton — 


series. 

Miss Dimson suggests that the figure of 
Zangwill was painted -from a photograph, 
because of the ‘reduced tonal pattern and the 
two-dimensionality of the figure’. One could 
equally argue, however, that the two-dimen- 
sionality is the imevitable result of the chosen 
profile pose; that the tonal simplifications and 
sombre colours, as well as the sallow features, 


-pre-existed in the sitter; that the ‘remote and 


conceptual’ aspect is a vital and deliberate part 


of its characterization, for this portrait is as 


much symbolic of Zangwill the Jewish writer 
as it is a representation of his features. The 
Ghetto background is not merely a pictorial 
convention, nor a memory-image of Venice (I 
find it difficult to .believe that it was painted 
‘with the motif still alive in the painter’s eye’, 
for does not the motif lack several additional 
stories to be topographically accurate? I prefer 
to consider it a studio recreation, like the 
romantic and freely painted backgrounds to the 
later portraits of Mrs, Swinton); it is also a 
symbolic backcloth, giving palpable expression 


to the caption of. the Vanity Fair cartoon of. 


February 25, 1897, ‘A Child of the Ghetto’, 
itself the title of a Zangwill short story set in 
the Venetian Ghetto and first published in 
Cosmo polis a few days before Sickert’s cartoon. 

I think it much more likely that the portrait 
was painted soon after the cartoon, rather than 
taken up seven years later, in Venice, from a 
photograph. In any case, Sickert at this period 
was fully preoccupied with his interiors and 
landscapes in preparation for his exhibition at 
Bernheim-Jeune. As almost all his Venetian 
work was shown in Paris in 1904, or later in 
1907, why was the Zangwill absent? Does not 
this omission further indicate that the picture 
was not painted in Venice in 1904? 

It was not omitted because Sickert decided to 
send it to the New English Art Club. He was 
little concerned about the work he showed there 


he 


Porgy | ome, } + x Se eel 
in the years 1901-06 (the other submission in 


_ November 1904, ‘ Der Fliederbaum ’, was hardly 


» 


1 ‘representative of his recent activity): I suspect 
- that it was left behind in England, possibly with — 
Ellen Cobden, who continued to help Sickert a 


great deal after their divorce in 1899. This would 
explain the lapse of time between its date of 


execution and its exhibition. ' 


Finally, I am assured by Sickert’s closest 
friends that he never carried blank canvases 
from one country to another. All the Venetian 


pictures of 1903-04 are on continental-sized 
-canyases, and none measures 24 inches by 20 


inches.—Yours, etc., 


Windsor 
[This 


RONALD PICKVANCE 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 


THE LISTENER] 


‘Private Life of Sherlock Holmes’ 
Sir,—I am grateful to those who have written 
to me with advice and corrections concerning 
The Private Life of Sherlock Holmes (THE 
LISTENER, June 22). To my question about the 
presence of a bath in 221B, Mr. Alan Howard 
replies with a quotation (from The Disappear- 
ance of Lady Frances Carfax) in which Holmes 


« 


compares the ‘ exy 


in by Watson with es invigorating - home- 


made article ’. 


This surely was a tub Sees a of water, hot 
or, if invigoration was the aim, cold. The Baker 
_ Street houses, named after Sir Edward Baker, 


who assisted Mr. Portman to develop the Port- 
man Estate, were ‘mostly built between 1785 
and 1800’, according to Mr. Harold Clunn, 
author of The Face of London. There would 
have been no bathrooms then: nor, I believe, 
would one have been inserted before 1880 or 
early in 1881, which so studious an authority 


as Mr. Vincent Starrett gives as the date of the 


Holmes-Watson arrival at 2218. 

In his erudite and entertaining book ‘on 
Victorian Comfort, Mr. John Gloag says that 
bathrooms were commonly introduced to Lon- 


don houses ‘before the close of the century’. 


That may have occurred at 2218 but it is a fair 


guess that for most their tenancy Holmes and 


Watson cleansed and invigorated themselves 
with a hip-bath and cans supplied by Mrs. 
Hudson or her page-boy. Baths would have 
been much needed after that scrambling escape 
and two miles nocturnal run over Hampstead 
Heath described in Charles Augustus Milverton. 


ea 


of the clesning-up process. 


2 Yours, etc., ree 
Ivor BROWN 
en N.W.3 He of the Milverton 
Country) 5 
¥ ; ~ i 
Sir,—Mr. Ivor Browi't in reviewing Ti 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes, asks: ‘Ww. 
there a bathroom [in 2218 Baker Street]? 
there any mention of either of them ever havir 
a bath at all?’ 
He must, for the moment, have forgotten ho 


‘Watson recovered from the fatigue and excit 


ment of the night Bartholomew Sholto w. 
murdered—‘ A bath at Baker Street and a con 
plete change freshened me up wonderfully ’. 

In the circumstances we may allow th 
Watson had a hot bath; but in the eighteer 
nineties, and 1888 the year of the. affair is ne; 
enough, normally in the’ morning: a cold ba 
would be de rigueur. . 

Incidentally, the bathroom at 2218 Bak 
Street was upstairs. 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, W.2 PETER ALEKANDER 


The Ballad of the Mermaid of Zennor 


s Where grey Land’s End repels the sky 


_ The granite boulders stand 
Reared in a column. There they lie - 
- Laid by a giant’s hand, 
And there the ascending seabirds fly © 
Beyond the last of land. : 


The shallow hills reflect that grey, 
The walled-infields are bleak. . 
The road from Zennor winds its way 
West, in a barren streak, 

Shunning the softer forms of day, 
Forgetting what men speak. 


Who stands upon that farthest ledge 

And sees the Atlantic break, 

Back through the fields with stones for 
hedge 

His Eastward way will take 

To Zennor’s valley and its pledge, 

A legend cut in teak. 


The tale in teak has worn away ~ 
These last five hundred years 

But still the church of granite grey 
Its haunting music hears 

While fields are singing or obey 
The silence winter wears. « 


The black teak near the chancel stands 
And shines there like a shell. 

The boy above her dripping hands . 
Had sung too well, too well. ° 
The mermaid dragged him to her sands - 
And bound him with her spell. 


‘Why break, why ‘break unending waves? 
O take me, lead me home! 

The stones I long for are your naves 
Where Cornish folk would come, 

But here black wood, in secret caves 

The darkness of the foam! ’ 


_ SHE: ‘Come down, come down from that high 


chair, 
That hook with Bee hung; 
Climb from the sailors’ swinging stair, 
_Leap from the bottom rung. 
Now throw your life into my care 
And be forever young. ; z 


For you and I as one must be, 

A mermaid and a boy, 

Joined in the always moving sea 
Where dolphins leap for joy. 
Forget the stones, the starry tree; 
The thought of graves put by. 


This music hovered round your soul 
Before you first drew breath, 

And those its caul has covered whole 
Shall never come to death, 

Long though the murderous seawaves roll 
With many ang many a wreath”. < 


A thousand Be, a ae tides, 

And bridals on the hill. f 

The sunken ships with broken sides 
‘ Lean over and are still. 

A granite church the seaweed hides; 

Its aisles the fishes fill. 


r Why break, why bien unending waves? 
O take me, take me home! 

Down to your stones, along your naves 
The worshippers have come. 

But mine the night, the secret caves, . 

The darkness of the foam! ” 


* Bend as bend down, and hear my 
_ wood: 

‘None was more sweetly strung. 

The tenor boy who fell was good. 


SHE 2 


SHE: 


I heard his golden tongue. 
He raised my spirit from the flood 
And on his voice I hung. 


His music pierced my heart, and then 
I called him from the sea. 

He left the church, he left the men, 
He stood upon the quay. 

The long rope ladder held him then, 
And then the rope went free’. 


But was it he who heard her sing 

Or did she first hear him? 

Black as bright teak the cormorants fling 
Up from the waves they skim 

The silver fish, and mussels cling 

And close above the hymn, 


The mermaid knows what no man know: 
The secrets of a shell, 
The pearl on fire, the breaking rose, 
The murmuring, foundered bell ~ 
‘Whose sound through singing chambers 
goes ; 
Crossed by the tingling swell. 


And every adpikeeee knows 

How searching is that song © 

And how mysteriously it flows 
Plucked from a death so young — 
When unborn years with ] passion close 
The casket of the strong. i 
‘ However long the waters roll 
Longer my love shallbe, 8s 


i Nor shall you leave my burning soul 


Torn by the moving sea, 
Though all the bells of Zennor toll 
Angles) You eee Sepesr aoe) 


OTHING SO WICKEDLY alerts the English socio- 
sical subconscious as a ‘Members Only’ 

tice with its intimations of entrée or of exclu- 
mn. Getting into the right art club is made 
xre hazardous by the unfortunate instinct of 
¢ public for remembering an 
ist by the work he began 
th, and cavilling as soon as 
enlarges or varies his style. 
it as the English show more 
egiance to emotions than to 
sas there has been less club- 
ng and grouping than in 
Ist countries. Group-labels 
ve indeed from time to time 
en used, but have rapidly 
st any precision they might 
ve had in the week they 
‘re coined: the New English 
‘t Club now looks no more 
ew’ than does New Bond 
reet, So it is really rather 
ver to name the exhibition 
British abstract painting at 
e New London Gallery 
Jew London Situation’. It . 
a mobile title which can be 
cked up and carried on in 
rn to its sequel or indeed to 
y exhibition which might 
rly claim to show some- 
ing of what is going on 
ost actively at any given 
yment. 

Here is a number of in- 
vidual artists, some familiar, 
hers less so. There is an | 
er-all air of bright enthusi- .° 
m about this exhibition. | 
yout the only generalization 
rich can be made is that the 
rks are essentially large 
sel pictures in that they need 
} predetermined environ- 
‘ntal programme—given white walls it must 
ve been an easy exhibition to hang. Of the 
rk by more established artists the two paint- 
zs by Henry Mundy seem to me to be the 
hest and most satisfying. ‘Various Style 
61’ and ‘Indicator 2, 1961’ make wider his- 
rical and figurative allusions than the pictures 
ound them which often make a point of ex- 
iding such references. 

The picture-constructions of Peter Stroud, 
th their refined sensuality of colour, and the 
llage-painting of Gwyther Irwin, with its 
autiful skin-surface which carries the whole 
rm of the picture, are both as much examples 
a ‘ painterly ’ approach as the more frequently 
oted types of contemporary tachisme. Both 
tists are concerned in their different ways with 
ht as the subject and substance of their work. 
Vaux, John Hoyland, and Peter Corviello 
¢ convincing Paintings which employ 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By KEITH SUTTON 


no less open to criticism than selecting the 
England Test team. The current shuffling is 
caused by removals and new arrivals and fresh 
doors and staircases, The chocolate-coloured 
Gallery XVII, which has been housing the more 


*Indicator 2, 1961’, by Henry Mundy: from the exhibition at the New London Gallery, 
: 17 Old Bond Street, W.1 


or less contemporary British art in little nests of 
idiosyncrasy, has been given over to English 
eighteenth-century painting. The walls are 
sprayed a lovely optical grey which might have 
come off Gainsborough’s palette. Fine. The 
British art thus” displaced has been broken up 
from its grouping and given more space in the 
galleries where late the sweet Impressionists and 
post-Impressionists hung, thus giving present 
work a chance to rise or fall by remernbered 
international standards and also to establish a 
sense Of scale. This scale, which js not a matter 
of size, occasionally informs British painting but 
it is too often smothered by the air of Prissiness 
which still hovers like the potent floor polish in 
the gallery where the Sickerts and the Johns are 
shown. | 

The sculptures and paintings in Gallery 
XXI " look slightly scattered and ethereal on 
pale , and only Dalwood’s large * Object ’ 
ings down; William Scott’s ‘ Still Life’, 
ghtiest painting there, is skied above a 
AC ic portrait-sculpture. 
ced in Tue Listener of January $ 


. 


Gallery XXIII has five Bacons, two Suther- 
lands, and two Ceri Richards to wake things up 
and make the high ceiling less of an embarrass- 
ment. The Nicholson and Pasmore reliefs in the 
next gallery look more memorably crisp and cool 
and concerned with something 
that matters in art, while in 
the two opposite corners hang 
pleasing footnotes of Euston. 
Road development. Gallery 
XXV_ is the most exciting, 
partly for the mixture , of 
English and Foreign schools 
and partly because its faults 
are as glaring as its felicities. 
However temporary and ex- 
pedient, there is no excuse for 
insensitively jamming Gia- 
commetti’s * Portrait of 
Diego ’* between two works 
which make nonsense of 
its space and of its sense of 
gravity, even though they are 
an intense Lucien Freud and 
a crisp Picasso collage. 

But the most imaginative 
and encouraging of the 
Tate’s own acquisitions is 
Raymond Parker’s ‘ Orange’ 
and ‘Orange and Magenta’, 
1959, Well hung, alone, but at 
right angles to the new Scott, 
it is set off by the latter’s per- 
haps too insistent surface en- 
crustation, The Parker is seen 
to be a liquid but crystal-clear 
“poesy”’ of colour harmony, 
painted with firmly controlled 
but free brushwork. The three 
red ‘clouds’ of paint colour 
reveal subtleties of shape and 
area and varying density. Each 
colour is not quite pure; 
painted possibly into a wet, 
white-paint ground, it picks up a milky, matt 
quality which does not wholly smother the effect 
of transparent or rather penetrable mass. 

A sharp rebuke is given to our belated collect- 
ing policy by the loan of a Mondrian from the 
Gemeentemuseum, though this is slightly offset 
by the recent important acquisition of Braque’s 
‘Still Life with Fish’, circa 1910. As the only 
analytical cubist still life in a British public 
collection it is long overdue: without being an 
absolute masterpiece it is nevertheless a formid- 
ably imposing and satisfying work—even though 
jt is seemingly unresolved and there are indica- 
tions in the handling, in the types of brush 
stroke employed and in the layers of paint which 
are visible, that Braque may have worked on it 
over two or three years, Anyone who thinks of 
cubist painting in terms of lack of emotion 
should consider the mobility of the main vertical 
axes in this picture, which spread their planes 
like spiral-staircases, or watch the changes in 
colour-concentration which are like warm 
shadows moving across a landscape. 


UNTIL RECENTLY the accepted version of the 


history of English poetry in the twentieth cen- 
tury would have run something like this: by 


about 1900 the impetus generated by the great 
Romantics a hundred years before had degener- 
ated into fin de siécle preciosity, and it was soon 
to peter out altogether in the amiable trivialities 
of the Georgians. 


‘Make it New’ 

- But in 1910, or thereabouts, ‘modern poetry’ 
was triumphantly launched by the arch-inno- 
vators, Pound and Eliot. A completely new 
note began to appear in English verse; it had 
many progenitors—the French symbolists, the 
English metaphysicals, the Jacobean dramatists, 
not to mention Japanese and Chinese poetry— 
but it was, above all, mew; ‘Make it New’, 
wrote Pound, in a phrase which might have 
been a slogan for the Modern Movement. And 
this poetry was so new that it was naturally 


derided by philistines and reactionaries. Never- 


theless, it went on from strength to strength; 
Pound wrote ‘ Mauberley’ and started on the 
‘Cantos’, while Eliot produced ‘The Waste 
Land’, the quintessentially ‘modern’ poem. In 
fact, 
tators; but its technique of free or at least highly 
irregular verse forms, isolated groups of images 
without visible links, cryptic allusions, and the 
disappearance of a clear element of rational or 


_paraphraseable meaning, were all to be highly 


influential on poets writing in different styles. 
The late Victorians and the Georgians, with 
their conventional subject-matter and humdrum 
technique, came to seem 
fashioned. After Eliot (so runs this accepted 
version), there appeared Auden and Spender and 
the ‘pylon’ school of the nineteen-thirties, and 
then the neo-romantics such as Dylan Thomas 
and George Barker, whose work was imagina- 
tively richer and more subjective. Nevertheless, 
all these different poets were, in their various 
ways, continuing and enlarging the ‘splendid 
progress of modern poetry, 


A Revolution Betrayed? 
Since I was strongly conditioned by this view 
when I came to be interested in modern poetry 


about fifteen years ago, I find it hard to say, 


simply, that it is wrong. But at the same time 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to hold in 
such a simple and clear-cut form, Both the 
Poetic practice of the last ten years, and recent 
criticism, suggest that it needs modifying, be- 
cause there are plenty of signs that a counter- 
revolution has arrived. Something of this sort 
was foreseen as long ago as 1948 by that pas- 


sionate modernist, Sir Herbert Read. In the pre-. 


face to a new edition of his little book, Form in 
Modern Poetry, he complained, like Trotsky, 
that the revolution had been betrayed, that the 
youngest generation were not interested in fol- 


lowing the example of the pioneers, Eliot, Pound, 
_ Sir Herbert himself. ‘One can only conclude : 


that these poets have never stood where we stand, 


“The Waste Land’ had no successful imi- 


impossibly old-_ 


| “After ‘The Movement’ = 


BERNARD BERGONZI on English ‘poetry today. “eae 


nor seen what we see, nor felt as we feel’, he 
wrote. 

Sir Herbert would have had even more cause 
for complaint if he had written three or four 


_years later, when the movement among young 


poets which for some reason became known as 
the Movement, with a capital M, was getting 
under way. Now that we are moving into the 
nineteen-sixties it is becoming possible to see 
this remarkable phenomenon in perspective. I 
call it remarkable, not because it produced any 
great poems but because it was responsible, in a 
very short time, for a uniformity of idiom of a 
kind which had not been seen in English verse 
since the eighteen-nineties. And in certain cen- 
tral aspects this idiom was decidedly unmodern. 
It had been an article of faith from about 1920 
onwards that the regular iambic line, and tradi- 
tional stanzaic forms and rhyme-schemes, had 
been so exhausted by the late Romantics and 


Victorians that it was doubtful whether they 


could ever be used again by English poets, 


Back to Formal Meters 

This, certainly, was the attitude of dedicated 
upholders of revolutionary orthodoxy like Sir 
Herbert Read. But the Movement poets were 
happily writing in strict iambic pentameters and 
in the tightest of stanzas, not to mention such 
ancient and extremely artificial forms as the 
villanelle and terza rima. Donald Davie, one of 
the most accomplished of these poets, remarked 
in a magazine article in 1955 that ‘ nothing is 
more remarkable than the way counting. of 
syllables has come blandly back into poetic prac- 
tice after being for so long held in scorn’. Again, 
it had been a modernist tenet that a poem did not 


need, and indeed ought not to have any more, 


a core of argument and logical progression: a 
“music of images’ or a ‘logic of feeling’ were 


to be preferred. The Movement poets, however, | 


were eminently rational“ in their approach to 
writing verse; their poems may not have been 
very passionate—as hostile critics were quick to 
point out—but they did write in the syntax of 
ordinary discourse, and their meanings were, for 
the most part, readily apparent. 

As I have said, the Movement did not lead 
to any great-poems. But it did produce in a 
short time a sizeable body of extremely decent 
verse, amid much that was obsessively minor. 


In general, the level of writing in the nineteen- 


fifties was substantially higher than in the pre- 
vious decade, even though there were no soaring 
peaks, Poems such as Philip Larkin’s ‘ Church 
Going’ or Donald Davie’s ‘ The Garden Party’ 
caught something of the essential mode of 


feeling of the mid-’fifties at least.as effectively, 


and, I think, in a more coherent manner than, 
say, Room at the Top or Look Back in Anger. 
But the Movement was in essentials a short and 
curiously clear-cut chapter in the history of 
English verse. The first unmistakably Movement 
book of poems was John Wain’s Mixed Feelings, 


‘which appeared in 1951, and the last, as far as 


_ 
: 
‘I am aware, was Laurence Lerner’s Domesti 
Interior, which came out early i in 1959, 


It was not difficult to predict, in the lat 
nineteen-forties, that some kind of neo-classi 
cism, a concern for the poem as a made thin 
rather than a vatic communication, woul: 
sooner or later appear on the poetic ‘horizor 
just as the apocalyptic neo-romanticism of th 
war years had superseded the politically an 
socially orientated verse of. the nineteen-thirtie: 


_ I can remember in 1947, at the age of eighteer 


thinking that a neo-classical movement woul 
surely arise as a reaction against the deliquescen 
romanticism reflected by a magazine such a 
Poetry Quarterly. I remember that I though 
this would come about when economic an 
social conditions in the West became mor 
stable, and that it might follow on the succes 
of the Marshall Plan, which had just been in 
stituted, é 
Call for a More Objective Feces. 
In 1949 the newly founded literary magazin 
Nine called for a more objective approach te 
the business of writing poetry—it upheld Poun 
as the great exemplar—while early in 1950 a1 
editorial in Poetry London demanded ‘ first-clas 
workmanship rather than the prophetic tone’ 
and called for more satirical verse and ‘ occa 
sional poems with a bite and edge to them’ 
Within a few years one was to get little else 


still, this request was indicative of the wa’ 


things were going. Later in 1950 John Wai 
published an article in Penguin New Writin, 
on William Empson, at that time a neglectec 
poet. This led to a remarkable vogue of Emp 
son’s work among young poets at Oxford, an 
to a lesser extent Cambridge, in the early nine 
teen-fifties. Some of Mr. Wain’s own poem 


“were very Empsonian in form and language— 


one of them was called ‘ Eighth Type of Am 
biguity ’—though they were less Empsonian it 
spirit. Only A. Alvarez in a handful of poem: 
written nearly ten years ago was able completely 
to emulate the full Empsonian tortuousness, 
Yet if Empson’s work had not many success 
ful imitators—and it was denounced for it: 
obscurity a few years later by Robert Conques 
in his introduction to the Movement antholog} 
New Lines—the fact that a poet like Empsor 
could be admired at all was significant in itself 
From this one could deduce a good deal abou 
the nature of the neo-classical reaction: intel- 
lectuality, formal complexity, wit, and a dry 
laconic tone became admired qualities, ’ ' 


p 


Academic Origin 

Though Empson was a Candee man, K 
think it fair to say that the Movement originatec 
in Oxford, either among young men who \ 
undergraduates there in the early “fifties, suc 
as A. Alvarez, Jonathan Price, Anthony ee ; 
and George MacBeth, or among those who hac 


ears work had appeared i in 1 the Oxford 


* 
4 


ieromedon of the ’fifties— 
There are obviously 


pa = seems to ‘eo re pbealicied the philo- 
phers ? rejection of traditional metaphysics; 
Amis’s poem, ‘ Against Romanticism ’, 
preference for neat gardens as against 
Id lan scapes, might well have found a sym- 
thetic response among linguistic analysts. 

There was, too, the philosophic interest in 
e process. itself, in what is involved in ‘ doing 
ilosophy ’; ‘this was echoed by the Move- 
nt’s extreme self-consciousness about the 
siness of writing Poetry: twenty-five per cent 


the. Poems included in New Lines contained 


e words, ‘ ‘poem’, ‘poet’, or ‘poetry’, Yet 
inating though ‘these speculations may be, 
e most one can safely say is that both the 
ovement and Oxford linguistic philosophy 

Te re clearly products of the same intellectual 
mate: 


pees “abe te 


e Siilluciies: ae Robert Paves 

But to return to more specifically literary 
estions; if Empson. dominated the earliest 
of the ‘Movement, it was Robert Graves 
rove the more influential poet. 
ymething symbolic in the fact 
should have followed Auden in the 
ford; Graves was one of 
ces—indeed Graves com- 
1 stole oae him—though 
mn much longer to 


put : ae ag In its 
ect it was modern, for Empson 
regarded as a modernist—see 
i a George MacBeth, who 


r fine beck, Chur nee is abeaiabio 
ay His poetic tiie was 


m, nee Beck he has icity 


id purified his manner since then, 


always remained totally unaffected 
ample of Pound and Eliot; indeed, 
sly derided them in his Clark 


‘Today the Movement has ceased to exist, but 


Graves’ ae eon has never been higher. 


by making his kind of poem more 
I siege feel that Graves’s present 


ind then there is the prodigious success 


that cunning pasticheur of minor 


An En and a Beginning? 

One of ‘the legacies of the Movement, once 
the intellectual wit and the formal tricks 
had ‘been left behind, was precisely this un- 
differentiated < traditional’ style. Recently I had 
the interesting experience of reviewing within a 
short — the last book of poems of a distin- 
guished — Georgian survival, the late Frances 
Cornford, who died last year in her seventies, 
and the Sicst book of a recent Oxford graduate, 
Jon Stallworthy, who is still only in his mid- 
twenties . There were marked differences, but the 
resemblances were much more apparent; both 
. Comford a and Mr, Stallworthy seemed to 


1e final phase of the modernism of 
the first phase of the counter- 
which restored the traditional lan- 
- English verse. It had that kind of 


’s claim that the Modern Movement 
d by 1955, and Graham Hough, in a 
Kk of essays, Image and Experience, 
that | Modern Poetry was a short- 
ortation that had nothing to do with 
tradition of English poetry, and that 
ste sane the central monument of 


r. Hough, if I have interpreted him 
would see the main line of our poetry 
c ; from Hardy and the Georgians, via 


experiment as a short branch line 
owhere. I tend to resist Mr. Hough’s 


has 


Waste Land .: ; ; 
failure. Perhaps my ‘final 


they tried to do too much: 


way to fail. Be a oy ‘| 
— ae 
Back to Ninefeen-Ten — 


However, there can be no doubt that the 
Poetic practice of recent years backs up Mr. 
Hough’s claim impressively. When we see what 
been happening since the 
declined, then it does begin to look as if we 
were back in 1910, with young Mr. Pound and 
young Mr. Eliot still nowhere in sight. Mr. 
Hough himself, as if to clinch his argument, 
has recently brought out an admirable volume 
of his own elegant traditional verse. Admittedly, 
the modernist spirit is still not quite extinct; 
Donald Davie has moved, with characteristic 
independence, straight from the Movement to a 
modified symbolism, and his recent long poem, 
“The Forests of Lithuania’, bore the marks of 
a dedicated though intelligent allegiance to 
_ Pound. 

But, in general, “anyone who still wants the 
authentic modern article will have to import 
it from America, where, as Alvarez has made 
clear, the modern idiom has become the standard 
language for American poetry. There, they have 
no traditional idiom to revert to. In America the 
language of modernism is used in a variety of 
ways; travestied by the Beats—though Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti has a certain impressiveness—or 
employed magnificently, as in some of the recent 
work of Robert Lowell or John Berryman. At 
the present time, poetry in English has certain 
affinities with the contemporary jazz scene, with 
‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ schools uneasily co- 
existing, traditional in England, modern in 
America. The pleasures to be got from reading 
the English brand of traditional poetry are not 
to be lightly dismissed—after all, it is our very 
own kind of thing, But at the same time I am 
glad the resources of American modernism are 
still there to be tapped when one wants them. 

; —Third Programme 


Seeds of Song 


Thrown on neglected earth 
The seeds of song lie hid 
Like things of little worth 
Of which the world is rid. 


Their tender nurse is then 
The wild and winter snows 
And the blind beating rain; 
Where they lie no one knows. 


When other creatures grow 
And the bare boughs are leaved 
They sleep, and are as though 
They had not been conceived, 


And time will out of these 
Raise up so great a crop, 

The all-kindled chestnut trees 
Will cower beneath their top. 


Hat SUMMERS 


desperate Tine ‘of tay 
defence would be to say that if the ‘Cantos’ or 
“The Waste Land’ are failures, it is because 


Movement 


? 


oo 


~The thefts 
- nightmare 


MORE OR LESS apocryphal story about 

a young dramatic critic at Oxford 
tells how he would, in restaurants of 
reasonably refined moeurs, order and eat 
an ice-cream, the main course and the 
soup, in that order. 


This is all very well for a critic. But it 
is very worrying for the chef. Tradition 
and training tell him that this is against 
the natural order of things, and incident- 
ally takes no account of his efforts to 
plan a logical sequence of courses. 


There’s a similar problem of prece- 
dence when you pick up The Observer 
on Sunday. Here is a veritable beanfeast 


of ideas and articles and features. But 


where should one start? 


5 Beginning at the end 

Does one begin at page one, and work 
steadily through? This isn’t a bad 
answer, but it lacks enterprise, and so it 
is out of harmony with the paper itself. 
And there is, incidentally, a good case 


for starting at the very end, for this is the | 


page that carries “The Week’, a useful 
digest of news that brings you up to date 
with the events that you may have 
missed. 


_ Clearly the main course on the menu 
is news, real news. But why start with the 
main course? How about a wry Feiffer 
cartoon, or a Paul Jennings fantasy, as 
an appetizer? And then there’s the 
effervescent fashion-writing of Katharine 


“Whitehorn, if you’re a woman. Or if you 


aren’t. 


Unexpected insights 


You might turn first to the financial 
expertise of the City pages. Or to Table 
Talk’s unexpected insights into the lives 
of the great, and the talked-about. It 
may be that you will head straight for 
The Observer Profile. Or you may begin 
your Sunday-morning feast with the 
review pages; Kenneth Tynan, Maurice 
Richardson, Philip Toynbee and A. 


Alvarez are among’ the famous names” 


who provide fare that is rich, rare, and 
never over-sweetened. 


But in the end, and this is where the 
culinary analogy ‘breaks down, you will 
probably decide that it doesn’t much 
matter where you start reading The 


- Observer. The ter ne is ‘to 


~ start! 


PHOENIX) 


Ergonomics 
in Industry 


Proceedings of a Conference 


~ held in London in Septem- 


ber 1960. The book includes 
all the Conference papers, 
a verbatim report of the 
open discussions, and a 
brief description of the 
exhibition. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d. (post 10d. ) 


_ The Colonial 
Territories, 1960-61 


A comprehensive account of 
events and developments in 
the British Colonial and 
Protected territories during 
the year ended 31st March 
1961. (Cmnd. 1407.) 


s. (post 6d.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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e Busy people 


UNIT 
CUPBOARDS 


@ 
mm ) 
Everything for the home or office, can 
be handsomely housed in these multi- @ 
purpose unit cupboards in solid oak 
or Nigerian cedar. You will not find @ 
them elsewhere. Available with glass 
or wooden doors, or open, backed or @ 
unbacked, they combine with each 
other or with Phoenix bookcases.And @ 
they carry the coveted ssi Kite Mark. 
Post the coupon fora fullcatalogueof @ 
Phoenix library furniture. 
e 
9 
e 
cs) 


Left: The Phoenix 
modelB glass-fronted 
bookcase. 


5 PHOENIX BOOKCASE | 
GALLERY (Dept. G), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, 
| London, W.C.2. (TEM 0525) 

| Please nee me your a4 Dose photo-catalogue | 


|. NAME. | 


ADDRESS gc = ee eee | 
\ Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd. CAE See 


GOVERNMENT 


by Stan Opotowsky 
A |= oy, 
= at ees 


MARY COLE 


Countess of Berkeley 
HOPE COSTLEY-WHITE. 


Mrs. Robert Henry: “ A great love 

story. 

piece ”—Books & Bookmen. 

John Cannon:- “ First-class... 

written with great assurance and 

charm.”—BBC Home Service. 
Illustrated 18- 


THE LIVING SCREEN 


ROGER MANVELL 


‘The author discusses television along- 


side the film, showing how they 
complement each other, and how 


| the two services are organised and 


financed. Illustrated 15/- 


THE RAILWAY 
POLICEMAN 


J. R. WHITBREAD 

“An admirably written history— 
the author’s dry humour adds an 
agreeably light touch to this valuable 
record.” —Times LiterarySupplement. 


“A fascinating book, lavishly illus- | 


trated ’’— Yorkshire-Evening Post. 
Illustrated 18]- 


CHRISTOPH MARTIN | 


WIELAND (1733-1813) 


DEREK MAURICE VAN ABBE | 


The author has spent seven years | 


studying the different aspects of 


‘| Wieland’s work, and has put before 


us a picture of the man as well as 
the poet. 18/- 


THE STUART 
CENTURY (1603-1714) 


S. REED BRETT 

This widely ranging study is not 
limited to the actual dates of the 
Stuart Dynasty (1603-1714), but 
takes into account the legacies from 
the Tudors. 452 pp. 18/- 


HARRAP BOOKS seater 


Her biography is a master-_ 


and Place 


| General Editor: Glyn Danie 


hed 21st baie 


The Viking: 


HOLGER ARBMAN 


"sO photographs, 
38 line drawings, 6 ma; 
30s 


-The best single-volume study of 
a people whose activities have 
thrilled generations by their. 
romantic aura. A new perspective 
and fuller appreciation, will be 
gained in reading here of the 


-| economic realities beneath the 


heroic surface, their great Russia 
and Western European campaign 
of expeditions and colonization 
near and far from home, as well ¢ 
of their art and treasures. _ 


The ‘Ancient Peoples and Places’ 
series has become a byword in thi 
field of popular archaeology. All 
the volumes combine authoritati 
and readable texts by eminent 
archaeologists; the plentiful 
illustrations are first-class in both 
range and quality. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: : 
Japa 
The Anglo-Saxons ; 
. The Lapp 
Brittany ~ 
The Low Countrie 
The Celts 
Malt 
Denmark - 
The Origins of Rom 
Early Christian Ireland | 
Per 
The Early Christians 
The Scythian 
Early India and Pakistan _ 
The Seljuk 
East Anglia a 


Sicil 
The Egyptians * 3 
Wesse 


|The Etruscans 7: 


Thames ; 
& Hudso 


The Classical Temper: A Study of James 
_ Joyce’s Ulysses. By S. L. Goldberg. 
. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


Reviewed by GRAHAM HOUGH 


« CLASSICAL” IS NOT THE word that springs to 
‘mind in speaking of Ulysses, but Mr. Goldberg 
‘is not idly attaching a label. He is exploring 
Joyce’s sense of the classical, and showing that 
‘this is the spirit in which he approached his 
‘own art. The-‘ Classical Temper’, as it is 
understood here, 

accepts the ordinary world of humanity as the 

primary object of its attention and endeavours to 

see it and present it steadily and whole. It seeks 

patiently for . . . an artistic method, that, while 

it begins with the local and the concrete as its 

foundation, enables it to penetrate beyond them. 
To see Joyce in this light is to dismiss the sym- 
bolist, the mythologist, the technical sleight-of- 
hand man, and to concentrate on the novelist: 
Ulysses must stand or fall by the breadth and 
humanity with which it presents genuine com- 
mon experience. For Mr. Goldberg the imagina- 
tive assent we give to Joyce’s art depends on the 
truth and power of Bloom and Stephen as 
images of genuine human predicaments. 

This is a saner and less gimmicky view of 
Joyce than we are generally presented with. It 
is Mr, Goldberg’s strength that he has preserved 
his sense of what life and literature are like out- 
side the Joycean magic circle. He knows all the 
Joyce scholarship without getting buried in it. 
He speaks with authority, and convinces one 
that he has the right to do so. But this is not an 
easy book to read. The argument is extremely 
close, it is addressed to the reader who knows 
Ulysses well—knows a good deal of the sur- 
rounding documentation too. It begins with a 
detailed examination of Joyce’s own aesthetic 
theory—in its three stages, as presented in 
Stephen Hero, Portrait of the Artist and Ulysses 
itself. Mr. Goldberg argues, to my mind quite 
conclusively, first that Joyce’s theory of art was 
a weightier and more central one than is often 
supposed; and secondly that it has no truck 
with ‘symbolism’ in any of the usual literary 
senses. Joyce sets himself firmly against the idea 
that literature is the direct revelation of a world 
of spiritual essences. Any revelation must be 
reached by telling the truth about the here and 
now: and it is this kind of truth, not mythology 
or structural elaboration, that is always the 
foundation of his art. 

The way is now clear for vindication of the 
dramatic and human value of the characters of 
Ulysses. The book has been seen as morally 
neutral, without any suggestion of values; or as 
destructive irony, a final rejection of the world 
it portrays. With great patience, good judgment 
sensitive reading, Mr. Goldberg disposes of 
views. Of course Bloom and Stephen are 

irony, but the spony is not total. 


$ presented with the right degree of 
The Joyce who is writing Ulysses 
Dedalus of the novel; he 
ands off from this earlier 


predicament. Bloom is limited, cramped in his 
world‘of newspaper catchwords and advertising 
slogans; but not quite bounded by it. And his 
essential sympathy and decency are subtly but 
firmly brought out by contrast with the other 
characters. What might be called the mechanics 
of the book—the Homeric parallels, the elaborate 
system of thematic cross-references, all the com- 
plexities of organization that Joyce confided to 
Stuart Gilbert—are really quite secondary. Some 
of these devices are important and Mr. Goldberg 
shows us how; some are little more than perverse 
intellectual ingenuities. 

I have put this as bald summary; but none of 
it is unsupported opinion. Everything is closely 
argued; earlier critics are courteously but firmly 
dealt with; and many of the demonstrations 
seem to me as near conclusive as a critical argu- 
ment can well be. I don’t mean that I happen to 
agree with them, but that all the evidence has 
been taken into account, given its due weight, 
and the logical conclusions drawn. It is possible 
to disagree with some of Mr. Goldberg’s fastes: 
he is harder on Molly Bloom than I should 
want to be; the sheer comic force of Ulysses is 
forgotten for long stretches; and the value of the 
parody and mimicry is rather underplayed. But 
his main conclusions are I think inescapable. 
They result in the fullest and most balanced 
judgment on Ulysses that I know. Among all 
the mass of ingenious Joyce commentary there 
has been very little real criticism: The Classical 
Temper makes good use of all that has been 
done already—and then advances well beyond it. 
It is a model of how this kind of work should be 
done, and it almost restores one’s faith that 
criticism might be a progressive discipline. 


Colette. By Elaine Marks. 
Secker and Warburg. 27s. 6d. 


Colette is superficially well enough known in 
England. As the author of the Claudines and 
Cheri, of Gigi and Ripening Seed, her name 
has become a by-word for the limited, sensual, 
feminine novel, clever but claustrophobic, Less 
widely appreciated are the complexity and com- 
plete originality of a writer who did begin her 
career in this way, but who ended it by being 
justly regarded as one of France’s national 
glories. 

There are good reasons for this partial insular 
view. One is an unavoidable fact of life: every 
reader tends to find or not to find what he is 


already looking for. Another is fortunately being - 


remedied by the laudable efforts of Messrs. 
Secker and Warburg, and perhaps when some of 
her later works are translated, Colette may be 
promoted from her present position of First 
Lady of the harem. Or perhaps not. For most of 
her genius lies in the extraordinary poetic quality 
of her prose style. If Proust called her ‘ Maitre’ 
it was to this that he paid tribute. She had a 
iquely acute vision and delectation of living 
: and her life was an odyssey in search of 
recise words, the inevitable rhythms with 
ich to make them concrete. Compared to the 
vour of the original, any translation, however 
ent, has the taste of an over-ripe pear. 


The Listener's Book Chronicle 


The only slight reservation which might be 
made about Miss Marks’s otherwise excellent 
book is that she does not always insist on this 
Poetic quality, which can illuminate even the 
most banal-sounding plot. Apart from this, hers 
is a much-needed assessment of Colette’s work 
as a whole, thorough and yet lively, level-headed 
and stimulating, and although brisk in manner, 
ingeniously covering most of the essential aspects 
of a writer whose works it is impossible to fit 
into any one genre. 

MarGArRET DAVIES 


The Struggle for Penal Reform 
By Gordon Rose. Stevens. £2. 10s. 
The Crusade against Capital Punishment 
By Elizabeth Orman Tuttle. Stevens. 30s. 


Dr. Rose’s book is in the main a history of the 
Howard League for Penal Reform and of the 
two societies, the Howard Association and the 
Penal Reform League, from which it derived by 
fusion. The title, however, is fair; the whole 
range of penal reform is surveyed from 1866, 
when the Howard Association came into being, 
to the present day. It is an encouraging study, 
not indeed because everything in the garden is 
wonderful—far from it—but rather because, in 
this age when we are being castigated by an 
increasing number of Cassandras, prophesying 
woe, so many people are demonstrably anxious 
about the welfare’ of the least worthy of their 
fellow citizens. The aims of the reformers today 
are much the same as they were in the days of 
the Howard Association, They still aim at ‘ the 
application of the reformatory idea to adults— 
classification, productive work, progressive 
grades . . . and adequate supervision on dis- 
charge’. They no longer aim at the segregation 
of prisoners, as did the founder of the Associa- 
tion, William Tallack, and they have pressed 
for other reforms in their day, such as legal aid 
and time to pay in cases where a fine has been 
imposed. 

The history of the struggle for penal reform 
is well told, and it will be read by criminologists 
and other interested persons. The book, how- 
ever, has a wider interest, which Dr. Rose brings 
out in his final chapter. It may be taken as a 
case history of a pressure group. The members 
of the Howard League do nothing but support 
it financially. The actual ‘ pressure’ is exercised 
by a very small number of people. They have 
established the League as a reputable body; they 
have the right contacts in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; they collect the relevant information; they 
mobilize public opinion; they are listened to 
with respect. It is odd how much can be effected 
by how few. 

The Howard League has always been against 
capital punishment—at any rate, officially, and 
Mrs, Tuttle from Tulsa, Oklahoma, describes 
the crusade of the abolitionists since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. In the days 
of Romilly humanitarianism and precaution 
joined hands, When juries refused to send a 
man to the gallows for breaking and entering 
or forgery, the potential victims were all against 
the death penalty, When capital punishment 
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- adamant in favour of hanging. The later phases 
of the story make fascinating reading, culmin- 
ating in the crazy compromise of the Homicide 
Act of 1957, which satisfies nobody. “Mrs. 
¥ Tuttle’s book is a good one, and it, too, raises 
side Issues. When, one longs to kaon is the 
‘time ‘ripe’ for. a change? How do the 
politicians judge ripeness? You camt squeeze 
time as you can a peach. If public opinion is 
to be the test then it is doubtful, as Chuter Ede 
once remarked ‘ whether at any time in the last 
’ hundred years, a plebiscite would have carried 
any of the great penal reforms that have been 
made’. One cannot help thinking, after reading 
this book, that the unripeness of time and the 
hostility of public opinion are used as excuses 
to safeguard the politicians’ own prejudices. 
“f W. J. H. SproTT 


Divinity and Experience: The Religion of the 


oe Dinka. By Godfrey Lienhardt. Oxford. 42s. 


os The study of African religions was raised to a 
_new level of subtlety and seriousness by. Pro- 
fessor Evans-Pritchard’s superb work on the 
Azande and Nuer; Mr. Lienhardt (a lecturer in 


in his footsteps in this study of the religion 
of the Dinka, a pastoral people of the Nilotic 
Sudan who are neighbours of, and sometimes 
inter-marry with, the Nuer. For his intentions 
Mr. Lienhardt deserves praise; but unfortunately 
the execution falls short of his aim. 

This is in part due to the quality of his field- 
work; we are not told under what conditions 
this was done, save that: it took place between 
1947 and 1950, nor even if he was working as 
a trained anthropologist. The material he dis- 
cusses comes from many different parts of 
Dinkaland and, save in one case, there seems no 
connexion between the rituals and the persons 
described, so that religious behaviour is only 
very tenuously connected with the rest of tribal 
life; except for the text of hymns and a few 
myths there is no verbatim material, and the 


’ half-dozen photographs are quite inadequate; 
< both his recording devices and his approach to 
? anthropological field-work seem to belong to an 
% earlier era. Secondly, his theological and 


psychological sophistication seem to be inade- 
--_——s quate to the task he has set himself. 
a Had his model been less ambitious, this fay 
of Dinka religion would have gone some way to 
filling a gap in our knowledge of this tribe and 
area. The Dinka are organized into patrilineal 
clans of two sorts: the warrior clans and the 


‘priest clans (in what proportion we are not 


informed); and the heads of the priest clans, 
the Masters of the Fishing Spear, are the most 
important of the intermediaries between Divinity 
and the people. Their position is validated by 
elaborate mythology, which Mr. Lienhardt gives 
in detail. These Spear-Masters function as 
sacrificers, as diagnosticians of the causes of 
illness and misfortune, and, apparently, as 
judges. They would seem to have a concept of 


Truth, rather than righteousness, as the supreme ~ 
_ value, and so to accept a value system similar - 


to that described for the Great Russians, and, 
probably, for the Pharaonic Egyptians. Tradi- 
-~ tionally, and perhaps still today, outstanding 
Spear-Masters ordered themselves to be buried 


: alive, when they felt their death approaching, 
j 
y a 


eat in effect, Ronined to murder, the sation’ 
changed al the House of Lords became. 


‘respect; 


- African sociology at Oxford) has tried to follow ~ 


prcarls 


ina symbolic By yas, ‘of. the life. of. the 
tribe. This material on the -Spear-Masters, the 


second section of the book, is of considerable 
potential interest; but a great deal more docu- 
mentation than Mr. Lienhardt has been able to 


provide is necessary before a reader can either 


accept or controvert Mr. Lienhardt’s interpreta- 
tions, : 

Besides this singular institution, the ° Dinka 
seem to share most of the other religious prac- 
tices found in Negro Africa: Free-Divinities 
who manifest themselves by Possession ; clan 
divinities with totems which are treated with 
prophets; magicians who work with 
fetish bundles; and it would seem, though they 
are only referred to parenthetically, malicious 
witches. Apart from this last, Mr. Lienhardt 
describes a few examples of each type, and 
attempts an analysis of their functions. He 
rejects the traditional contrast of ‘sacred’ and 
“profane” as inapplicable to the Dinka, and 
argues that their theology and religious practices 


reflect their .experignce of their internal and 


external worlds. The theoretical chapters are sug= 
gestive but lack the detailed documentation 


_ which compels acceptance of Professor Evans- ~ 


Pritchard’s interpretations. 
GEOFFREY GORER 


Our Times, 1900-1960 
By Stephen King-Hall. Faber. 28s. 


Sir Stephen King-Hall has long been well 
known to the British public as naval officer, as 
liberal politician and writer, and above all as 
spokesman of English parliamentary democracy. 


Now, at just under seventy years old, he gives in 


this book his own conspectus of world history 
during his own lifetime. 

It is, as one would expect, an- raudividualige 
picture. Its main theme can be said to be the 
break-up of the Pax Britannica which, in Sir 
Stephen’s view, was the dominating factor in 
nineteenth-century history, and all that followed 
therefrom—the wars, slumps, treaties, revolu- 
tions, culminating, to date, in nuclear armament 
and all that this implies. It follows from this 
that much the greatest space is given to wars 
and to the policies which either led to or 
followed immediately upon wars; Sir Stephen 
does not, it is true, omit ‘home fronts’ 
altogether; but the treatment given to what he 
“The British Revolution’, the New Deal 
in America, and Russia since the civil war (forty 
pages out of 340 for all three combined) is 
meagre compared with, for example, the four full 
pages given to the Battle of Jutland alone. This 
preoccupation may in part account for the total 


omission of any account of the freeing of India 


and Pakistan—the half-dozen side-mentions 
refer to it as an accomplished fact: There are six 
pages on France since General de Gaulle came 
to power, four on the Chinese Republic, and a 
longer chapter summarizing recent develop- 
ments in various parts of Africa. The last- 
named, however, is practically the same length 
as an angry chapter on Suez—a proportion the 
author would presumably defend on the ground 
that Suez was the final phase in the ending of 
British world power. . 

The book must, therefore, be read for what 
it is, and not for what it might have been 
had the author written it with other considera- 
tions in mind. Accepting this, it must be said 
that it is easy to read, written in a lively, not 


_ far as they go; that it gives evidence of first-— 


~ gramming, | criticism and so on. ‘Iti is adequa 


to ‘say aie, Bit “employing, a 
of short sentences, semi-slang phrases, 
exclamation marks; vee its summaries, 
where almost intolerably brief, are accurate so 
hand knowledge and contact with those whoa 
know, - which always helps to make history ; 
interesting; and that Sir Stephen’s comments, : 


_as his story unfolds, are sensible and illuminat- | 


ing even to those who may not entirely agree 
with them. It is only in the final pages that 
Sir Stephen -takes sides in a current con-— 
troversy and reveals himself as a firm supporter — 
of unilateral renunciation of nuclear weapons. 
‘This should be a good book to give to a _ 
teenager with little knowledge of history. It is 
a pity that it did not manage to include even 
one map of the changing world, nor any sort 
of bibliography for those who would like to 
know more; but the publishers. are to be con- 
gratulated, in these days of dilatory book- 
production, on giving it to the world so soon — 
after completion. 
eee Cane 


British Broadcasting in Transition — 
By Burton Paulu. Macmillan. 35s. 


The Living Screen. By Roger. Manvell. 
Harrap. 15s. 


Téovicee by Design. By Richard coven 
‘The Bodley Head. £4. 4s. =~ ‘ 


Television Jubilee. By Gordon Ross. 


W. H. Allen. 21s. 


Television in-the Lives of our Children 


By Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and - 
Edwin B. Parker. Oxerd for Says 
University Press. 32s. 6d. 


_ Of these five: books only the fist, a sequel to 


the same author’s British Wediearne of 1956, 
is quite satisfactory. Dr. Paulu, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, examines our present state of 
affairs with a scholar’s exemplary accuracy and 
more than a scholar’s sense of what it is inter- 
esting and valuable both to include and to 
exclude. His particular object is to study, as a 
dispassionate but fascinated outsider, the effect 
of the advent of commercial competition upon 
a corporation that had previously enjoyed more 
than thirty years of monopoly. It is pleasant to — 
be able to report that everybody concerned 
emerges with considerable credit, both B.B.C. 
‘and I.T.A., and above all the whole national 
system with its delicate balance of non-inter- 
ference and control. It is not part of Dr. Paulu’s © 
task to compare British results with those in his — 
own country; but, reading between his lines, we 


- find small reason to be displeased. Naturally one — 


differs with him here and there upon. degrees 
of emphasis: one may believe that he quite — 
underestimates the importance of the Third — 


Programme, and. largely fails to appreciate the 


significance of the regions. But these criticisms a 
in no way seriously detract from an admirably — 

balanced and readable survey. : 
_ The Living Screen is a straightforward hand- 
book to the relative characteristics of both 
cinema and television, couched in simple ie 
guage and providing such things as synopses of — 

television plays, extracts from scripts, tabloid 
information upon production, censorship, p: - 
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is batch (as it is the 
is B.B.C. Head of 
e title is misleading— 
ign or Designing for 
‘that. It is in fact 


evision designers. Your 
e, like its title, a bit 
ictures, as so often 
hibit communication 
The final impression 


: of’ the ict concerns a 
} bans: a seductive sister 
who unwittingly precipitates the sickly lunge of 
Fortune’s wheel that takes Dan to destruction, 
and a Junatic brother with a machete up his 
sleeve who finishes him off. It is all quite mad, 
and s ‘seems even madder because during much of 
the book Mr. ‘Condon displays a sharp eye and 
icitous | style. He is handy with dialects, 
Dickensian personification, descriptions sharp 
and acid as photographs ‘by William Klein, and 
effective lightning character sketches; above all, 
00° fertile to quote with justice, It is his 
imagination that runs away with him, his style 
in hot pursuit (what, for instance, is ‘the signi- 
‘emniagh the Soares verse ected as prose that 


Sylvie and Bruno? = 
I am ready to belies # that Mr. Condon 
intends (despite the sub-title: ‘A Mid-Century 
Faerie Tale’) a serious study in some kind 
of Pome tragedy, _but she pores it with such 


n eas very little but 
a etc of the 


coat ahd Freihs it has 
/ nouveau roman, and the 
tion that cuts like a scalpel 


human activity. The 


Sees 8 as into a room 
the characters single- 


om Diticn i is much © 


he Key. By Junichiro Tanizaki. Tr 
ne Exile of Capri. By Roger ‘s 


stig Peitedans Boe ‘aie cinema. 
on Jubilee is a compilation by a pro- 
book-maker (I presume), i in the sense in 
implies inaccuracies, apparent self- 
and a low literacy-level; e.g. for 
nsay MacDonald is described as 
ter “in 1927 (page 16); for the 
e dazzling [studio] light in his eyes 
2 feel unwell’ eee. Risse and ‘ ae dim 


New Novels 


ae 
miclaiiye pursue their obsessions. As a book 
totally about sex, it is the most unerotic that I 
have ver read. A husband, fearing the decline 
‘of his” sexuality, contrives by drugging his wife 
(whose old-fashioned Japanese education has 
rigidly preserved her modesty) to indulge his 
voyeuris: m to the degree of being at last capable 
of ‘har ng a satisfactory connexion with her. 
The Ww: fe, at first not fully aware of what is 
ing , imagines that this new sexual vigour 


ha ifhesredy courting their daughter, and to 
whom she is unconsciously attracted. The hus- 
band, arranging his own jealousy as a further 
stimulant, encourages her to appear to be un- 
faithful to him. The sexual encounters begin to 
fall into a strange ritualistic pattern: the wife 
and the friend drink Courvoisier alone together, 
she faints in a convenient warm bath and _ the 
husband arrives to administer her sedative and 
rform his ambiguous but potent role, end- 
l kissing her feet and taking nude photo- 
hs in provocative poses which he asks the 
id ‘to develop for him. The story is related 
aol of extracts from the diaries 


. to ne secretly. renliciny: It makes a grim 
ith a good deal of the intensity and irony 
best Japanese films, The events proceed 


aig that one is grateful not to have to 
dissatisfaction with such an accomplished 
- neo-Corvine fantasy undiluted would be 
much. M. Peyrefitte takes us to the Capri 
mpsed in South from Naples, bequeathed 
Emperor Tiberius to the aristocratic per- 
f pre-1914 Europe. The hero is a poe- 
r, Jacques d’Adelsward-Fersen, gone into 
€ after being tried for composing sexy 
Oleaua x vivants of little boys in his Parisian 


u tt, is princ 
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that are very Closely similar. 


udy of Himmelweit — 
et al., published in 1958, and reaches conclusions _ 
It has all the © 


sociological characteristics—the meat-axe cate- 


gorizations (‘ pleasure-oriented’ versus ‘reality- 
oriented ’), the endless tabulations, the utter un- 


selectivity. But expert skippers (grasshoppers, 

not sea-captains) will find interesting passages 

here and there. : 
iy HiLary CORKE 


Some Ana Angel By Richard Coadee Michael Joseph. 21s. 
Translated by Howard Hibbett. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
' refit Translated iti Edward hale Secker and Warburg. 18s. 


boudoir. Someone in the course of the book 
attributes the success of the Ballets Russes to the 
example of Jacques’s notorious messes roses, and 
it is on this bold level that fact and fiction are 
exhaustively intermixed. Wilde, Colette, Claudel, 
Gorki, Lenin, Saint-Saéns: M. Peyrefitte casts 
his net as wide as it will go, and if the result 
lacks verisimilitude, it never quite becomes pre- 
posterous, and it is often funny. The author is 
just too bland to smirk (‘an American Major 
had had the two wedding rings of his recent 
marriage blessed by Pius XII, but had omitted 
to explain that the bride was one of his 
Lieutenants’) so that Catholic ‘camp’ in his 
calm and witty style becomes bearable. With 
such an excellent sense of period, it is a pity 
that there is not that extra layer of sharp- 
ness in the irony to convince one that the 
author is not in fact half i in love with the world 
he created. 

Tselane is a simple but well-written novel 
about a pregnant girl from a village in Basuto- 
land who is chosen as the victim for a human 
sacrifice and is forced to run away to find her 
husband who is working in the mines at Bloem- 
fontein. The horror of her journey rivals the 
horror she is fleeing from: the events leading to 
her trial as the murderer of her own child are 
convincing and gripping. The villain of the 
piece is persuaded to appear in court: the 
shrewd witch-doctor who had pandered to the 
superstition of his young chief in helping him 
to find diretlo (a potion made of parts of a 
human being) -to enable him to beget an heir, 
provides a suitably melodramatic core to the 
novel (which is, however, based on fact). In her 
emphasis on the wickedness of such primitive 
superstition, Miss Van Wijk is perhaps betrayed 
into a neglect of the real ugliness of the South 
African situation. Her incidental exposition of 
the clichés of the situation (‘And if we chase 
the white people into the sea as you have said, 
where will we get schools then?’) is exem- 
plary. The novel is what it is. It would be 
churlish to criticize it for not being more 
challenging. 

JOHN FULLER 
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It is that in a good documentary 
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Television Pranacasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
a Ie’ sa a Fadt 


eee OF THE difficulties in criticizing. documen-— 
tary programmes is that it is impossible for 
anyone except a very elderly critic 
to know enough about all the sub- 
jects treated. 

The sorts of criticism I should 
like to make—sweeping, massive 
generalizations based. on obviously 
superior knowledge; or, on the 
other hand, minute references to 
obscure and esoteric points—are 
both denied me. Perhaps it is a 
good thing. But it does mean that 
the criteria used in criticism should 
be overhauled sometimes, if only 
to see whether they are there at 
all. 

One criterion that I find useful 
is simple to the point of naivety. 


the factual content should out- 
weigh the non-factual. This may 
sound absurdly obvious; but in 
thinking back (and there has been 
more thinking back than looking 
in this week) I have been able to 
trace various dissatisfactions to a 
failure of this sort. Where fact is 
outweighed by opinion the result is likely to ‘be 
an impression on the viewer’s part that he is 


_ From ‘ City under the Ice’ on August 15: roofing : a trench in ~ 
the ice which will house the nuclear reactor that supplies light 
and power to the American military Camp Century under 


the Greenland Ice Cap 


From ‘Ghana’, first in the series ‘ Africa Now’ 


- CRITIC ON THE HEART ” — 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors hia 


being converted rather than informed; and a 


-sign of such a lack of balance is an undue 
‘reliance on the part of commentators and _re- 
porters on rhetoric. 


I was forced to this examination of first one 
ciples by the programme ‘Africa Now’ 
(August 14). I don’t know much about Ghana, 


i 


being greeted by hereditary chiefs y 


and would have been unable. to 
judge the accuracy of this 

account of conditions 

in Ghana after ten 
years’ self-government. ~ 
But it struck me as 

being both informative 

and fair-minded. The 

photography was ex- 

cellent. At no point 

were we told that 
something was the case 
without being able to 

see for ourselves. We 

saw the enormous 
popularity of President 
Nkrumah, and also 
some of the reasons 
for it. He appears 
to have outstanding ~ 
charm, humour, and 
strength of personality. 
Perhaps because the 

programme knew it 
was good, it had the 
self-confidence to move 
at a fine pace. Slow 
documentaries. are retnibesthe self- 
consciously educational sort which 
rivet you to the face of a professor 
struggling to put into twelve small 

words the research of twelve years, 
while you in turn are afflicted with 
folie de doute (was it really 10,000,000 
cells per minute, 0 or 10,000, and if so, 
~ why?). 


\ 


lot when talking to William Abraham 
of All Souls, is open to a variety of 


President Kwame Nkrumah 


From the Canadian National Film Board’s The Dae of Whisk 
Gap on August 16: 
below, Mrs. Sarah Card, who left Utah in 1889, when she was 

_ eighteen, to settle in western Canada i 


‘Africa Now’ iad: all. the virtues" 
of a good -documentary. The only 
objection I have is that. Christopher — 
Chataway’s ‘umm’, , which he used a 


oy 4 ei 
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interpretations. My own interpretation is that it 
expressed, at different times, — whole-hearted : 
agreement, ironical disbelief, and sheer astonish- 
ment. An unusual example of economy of lan- 
guage. & 

‘Polaris’ (August 17) was a repeat, but an 


sheer astonishment almost all the 
time, but it is the sad rather than 
‘the surprised or ironical ‘sort; 
the result, one feels, of intense 
curiosity ‘satisfied by too much 
_ knowledge. I wish I could have 
seen such an intelligent expression — 
on the faces of any of the ‘men 
concerned with the creation, manu- “4 
facture, and testing of ‘ Polaris’. — 
The account of the failures and — 
ultimate success of the testing was, 
in its horrid way, exciting. Count _ 


interesting one. Ed Murrow’s face express x 


down—three ... two... ome... 
zero. Nothing happens. Cut to dis- 
appointment on chaps’ faces, 


Count down again. Cut to tense 
anxiety. Finger presses the button. 
Swoosh and martial music as the © 
thing goes up. Success at last, glee | 
and congratulations for the ‘ won-_ 
derful gang’. I would have been 
_more impressed by this programme — 
if the treatment, technique, and 
presentation had been less like a 


above, a trader selling whisky to an Indian; 


% 


’ eos a 


Sommercial on the theme of ‘my Polaris is 
bigger than yours’. 

* Tonight’ had its brilliant moments as usual. 
It is particularly good at putting together a 
juick and concise portrait of a person and his 
achievements. Last week (August 14) it was 
the turn of H. G. Wells who prophesied or 
foresaw television and washing machines. On 
August 16 a Nottingham schoolboy said, with 
svident sincerity, that parents are not interested 
in their adolescent children; and two days later 
Cliff’ Michelmore made a derogatory reference 
fo «6sociologists. Which is a shame, because I 
was going to say that ‘ Tonight’ has made some 
sxcellent contributions to sociology. 

VERONICA HULL 


DRAMA 
a Liverpool Cold Shoulder 


[F A TELEVISION play can establish three or four 
sharacters, a central situation, and a place, it is 
nough. Complicated plot or elaborate machinery 
of illusion are by no means essential. After the 
irst few minutes of Fack’s Horrible Luck by 
Henry Livings (August 14), I had forgotten 
bout studios, cameras, and the clutter of 
ngenuity which is distracting in plays with no 
jlood in them, and was deeply concerned with 
he reception which the young sailor, Jack 
Barry Foster) was going to get from Liverpool. 

Jack’s vulnerable eagerness to like and be liked, 
© enjoy himself and find friends on a long- 
wanted night ashore supplied all the expectation 
xeeded for plot. His grumbling old shipmate’s 
oseate memory of ‘Uncle Joe’s ’—a homelike 
“afé generous to lonely sailors—set the trap 
1eatly. The older sailor (Michael Golden) turned 
sautious and withdrew his dream with a richly 
saleful snarl about his own real home— her ma 
nd pa and ’er smiling away with her pot teeth 
ike alligators’. Bursts of unliterary rhetoric of 
hat sort are commoner in our streets and pubs 
han in our theatres—if you forget O’Casey. 

I was afraid for a while that ‘ Uncle Joe’s’ 
was a symbolic illusion to be searched for as 
Sodot was waited for. But Jack’s offering of 
conversation and drink was developed with 
ealism of talk and behaviour. The initial cold- 
houldering and suspicion were not overdone; 
ind though the story had a nightmarish quality 
9 has the cold uncharitableness of any great city 
owards strangers. 

The meths-drinking buskers he tagged on to 
were at first over-fantastic in their fear and 
weression, but were made normal people by the 
‘autious benevolence of the police they cursed 
and ran from. Fred the dancer (Wilfrid 
Brambell), with his hospitable offer of 
ig’s trotters and his princely giving 
way of his special comic dancing shoes, 
was a grotesque eccentric, but not 
razed or a freakish eccentric. There 
was consistency—call it pompously a 
ife-pattern—in a begging comedian 
xeing deeply hurt if he is really laughed 
it. His care for his dignity and privacy 
were touching as well as absurd. And 
nis slum room where he complained of 
yeing bullied and spied on—‘I can hear 
ner falling about laughing at the daft 
things I say to meself. I don’t like that’ 
—was plainly a safe port for a shaky 
vessel. It was clear that Fred knew how 
‘o get himself liked and looked after. 

His protesting and prying landlady, 
Virs. Keller (Barbara New), another lost 
soul, was impressive in her virago 
lefence of her lodgers against police- 
nen, and convincing in the ferocity she 
sroduced out of fear that her kindness 
night be exploited. The discovery that 
Uncle Joe’s’ had ceased to be a sailors’ 


fas 
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paradise because it wasn’t profit- 
able was something of an anti- 
climax after the sending away of 
Jack from Fred’s home. But the 
stranger in the empty street who 
knew about Joe’s history but 
maliciously let the lost sailor find 
his own disillusion made a great 
impact. It was right to end the 
play in silences and mild puzzle- 
ment after the talk and excite- 
ment. The final quiet ‘ What’s 
wrong. with people?’ was 
sufficient moral and sermon. 

Henry Livings has proved 
himself to have a considerable 
gift for farce, for observation of 
exceptional ordinary. people, and 
for -creating a compelling mood 
and atmosphere. He was well 
served by-the cast and by his pro- 
ducer. Whether the place pre- 
sented was Liverpool or only a 
fancied suburb of hell I will not 
guess. It was a place we will not 
easily forget. 

A Schoolboys Hero by Owen 
Holder (August 17) moved slowly 
and rather obviously while a 
fluent villain (Ray Brooks) 
victimized his shy and confiding 
next-door neighbour (Hugh 
Lloyd) and won the heart of a 
boy (Kenneth Nash) with boasts and lies. It 
improved greatly when the victim knew he had 
been fooled but refused to denounce the bogus 
hero to his son. This obstinacy in the meek 
was subtly managed. The people, including 
minor characters like a garage man, were played 
quietly and convincingly and their clothes 
and houses fitted. The story, however, was too 
thin: 

Einfach Lacherlich, a ‘Golden Rose’ pro- 
gramme (August 17) was a set of good traditional 
music-hall acts which raised no language prob- 
lems. Wasta is a clown of quality and his earnest 
drunk in pursuit of balloons was beautifully 
timed from anxiety to triumph. But even the 
best eccentric comics, acrobats, and slapstick 
merchants on the model of silent films pall in 
quantity. 

Of the packaged film series which are always 
with us the last fack Benny Show (August 17) 
was painfully empty. Benny’s conspicuous non- 
expenditure may have been funny once but he 
really could do with another joke. The show was 
followed by a staggering list of credits and part 


ay 
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Ray Brooks (behind) as Alec Ross and Kenneth Nash as Ian Wrigg in 


A Schoolboy’s Hero 


Barry Foster (left) as 


291 


Bee eg 


Jack and Wilfred Brambell as Fred in 
JFack’s Horrible Luck 


of the original American closing announcement 
which someone had apparently forgotten to trim. 
In contrast the Bob Hope Show (August 18) was 
genuinely witty and original, and moved 
smoothly and fast, 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
A Comedy of Age 


CHRISTOPHER HOLME faced a difficult task when 
he adapted Muriel Spark’s Memento Mori 
(Third, August 14), The book contains so much 
well-observed dialogue that cries out to be heard 
and it must have been hard for him to decide on 
the things to be left out. He hit upon the device 
of having the events of the book remembered 
through the minds of Jean Taylor and her old 
friend Dr. Alec Warner. Relative to the other 
characters they certainly possess a degree of 
objectivity, but from the point of the author and 
of the reader their belief in their role as observers 
is part of the human comedy that Miss Spark 
succeeds in presenting. Like the others 
they cannot accept that they also have 
to die, and though I cannot offer an 
alternative method of presentation I 
have to regret that this brave attempt 
at dramatization measured failure 
against the full spate of the novel. It 
was nevertheless a good thing to hear. 
Miss Spark’s aged characters speak and 
think in a manner which is nearer to 
life than the imaginings which fashion 
has recently put into the heads of the 
old and the dying. While others, writ- 
ing with the abhorrence of youth or 
middle age for the evening of life, have 
concentrated on senile misery, Miss 
Spark makes her characters speak and 
think in a manner which is consonant 
with their earlier lives. They regard 
death as a preposterous intervention. 
She sees them surrounded by a life of 
trivia and driven by habit and con- 
vention into an attempt to make 
rational sense out of their existence 
until the mysterious telephone caller 
jolts them into a realization of death. 


In this I am sure she is nearer the truth haut 
the attitude of the aged towards death than some 


of those who have recently employed senile decay 


lee 


Wincott played Dr. Alec Warner. 


tion. 


to display their philosophical conclusions. Her 
o prattlers are heroic and there is something brave 
and true in their persistent belief in the possi- 
bility of others’ deaths but never of their own. 


Fay Compton played Jean Taylor, and Geoffrey 
It was nice 
to hear Baliol Holloway as Godfrey Colston 
and Barbara Couper as Dame Lettie. 


After fanfares the National Theatre of the Air © 
has settled down to a series of re-broadcasts of 
- previous productions. It was good to hear again 


Peter Watts’s production of Wilde’s The 
Im portance of Being Earnest (Home, August 13) 


which in itself may be regarded as a classic. It 


contains Gielgud’s John Worthing and Edith 
Evans’s triumphant Lady Bracknell. Angela 
Baddeley and Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies make as 
much of Cicely and Gwendolen Fairfax as any 


actresses have managed. But it would have been 


pleasant to have heard the series breaking new 
ground, Several of the plays which are to follow 
have also been heard before and, though their 


productions were as memorable as this one was, 


it is a pity that the series has so soon to depend 
upon the proved and the known. Lest I be 
accused of a poor spirit I must hasten to add 
that Wilde’s artistry is always worthy of ‘our 
attention. His ‘situations are mannered and 
redolent with the scents of a*bygone age but his 
wit defies‘time and his stage technique is flaw- 
less. Alongside Miss Spark’s reminder Memento 
Mori, any young dramatist should write up on 
the wall that Wilde wrote the play in three days. 
This fact alone should humble. 

The era and atmosphere of London’s early 
suburbs seems to fascinate the programme 
planners. who select Saturday-night plays. 
Cynthia Pughe’s adaptation of Ronald Barnes’s 
Sweet Sorrow (Home, August 12) once more 
explored the territory. Into the respectability 
which has now become a cliché of the style a 
young governess explodes with a knowledge of 


.the past of the pompous Mr, Chesney. To be 
free-of her and of his wife who stands in the ~ 


way of his social advancement he murders his 
wife and contrives to implicate the governess. 
But the governess is left winning as the curtain 
falls. This was a better play than many of the 
lace-curtain and gaslight dramas but once again 
there was much dependence on EER a and 
period for its own sake. 

I began listening to The Big pater (Home, 
August 18) with the hope that this legend of 
of the eighteen-stone miner with not a spare 
piece of flesh on him would be closely followed. 
But the piece extended into a portrait of miners 
and mining conditions in general. Miners are 
quiet, unassuming people, and one of the prob- 
lems that Charles Parker and Ewan MacColl 
were faced with was the extent to which they 


shun dramatization. Some of the songs were 


attractive but others were monotonous and there 
Were moments when the miners ought to have 
been left to speak their dignified words in 


- silence. A miner’s wife said at one moment: 


‘My man died of dust, which was moving 
and laconic, but the words were underscored 
with a tiresome guitar and the effect was 
cheapened. 

Mr. Parker’ and Mr. MacColl have good 
intentions and an eye for the poetry that lies 
in the Peacock and Plessey seams, but there 


were moments when they reminded me of 


over-zealous news reporters trying to force 
victims of disasters into making good quotes. 
Left to themselves and without background 
music the miners would, I think, have told 
their story better. Their pith and quiet pride 
were submerged in the interests of dramatiza- 
IAN RODGER 


STHEs SPOKEN WORD = 
Cuba and Berlin 


IF THERE is harmony in discord, and 
man by nature is a political animal, 
then both Horace and Aristotle would 
fan our world was almost perfect. Almost. 
Two major political issues were dealt with last 
week on the radio—Cuba and Berlin. 

On Tuesday, August 15, in the Third Pro- 
gramme, Mrs. Joan Robinson talked of her 
visit to Cuba [the text of her talk will be found 
on page 265]. We have become used to the 
familiar picture of Fidel Castro with beard, 
bush-jacket and peak-cap, striding through the 
countryside issuing orders and seizing property. 
We have also read the newspaper headlines 
claiming ‘Castro Goes’ Communist’. This, 
according to Mrs, Robinson, is the American 
opinion, which she feels is wrong. Castro is not 
considered a dictator but-a liberator. Cuba is 
now hard-working, happy with its new regime, 
content without elections. Many problems-seem 


to have been. satisfactorily solved — exports, 


education, health, and agriculture. Yet one always 
has the feeling that this has been done with 
more than a little help from the U.S.S.R. In | 
fact, Mrs. Robinson sharply reminded us that 
Russia adroitly stepped in when America put 
‘an embargo on a shipment of lard to Cuba. 
In a state of emergency, the communists are 
always at hand and we in the West are 
deliberately leaving the door open for them. 

Mrs. Robinson’s talk was interesting and 
unusual. She described the students, going out 
into the countryside in their thousands to teach 
the peasants to read and write. It is all too easy 
to imagine the fervour behind this revolution. 
It has a little of the romance once attached to 
the Spanish Civil War. Perhaps we can even 
expect a flourishing of literary and artistic 
talent under the inspiration of the youthful 
‘Castro. At the end of this talk, I felt very 
tempted to fly to Cuba and sample this paradise 
of sun without censorship, tyranny, or formality. 
Only one thing deterred me—those beautiful 
Cuban girls dressed in militia uniform! Shades 
of Big Brother lurking behind those warm, 
liquid eyes would rather spoil the illusion. 

A quick change from the sun to the sombre 
concrete blocks of East Berlin. In ‘ Matters of 
Moment’ (Home Service, August 17), we heard 
a panel of five speakers, representing America 
and Britain, discuss the different attitudes of 
both countries to the Berlin question. Lord 
Boothby spoke of the unification, or rather the 
non-unification of Germany. On a recent tour 
‘of the Iron Curtain countries he found general 
agreement on this point. A united Germany 
would be dangerous. Their technical progress 
alone, in the last fifteen years, is astounding. 
Their determination to rise from the ashes of 
their own folly is as fanatical as was their 
adherence to the Fuhrer in 1939. All five 
speakers agreed we should not rush in on this 


issue. According to Mr. Sander Vanocur, speak- — 


ing from the White House, it was a matter of 
‘timing’. Time, certainly, has been the vital 
factor in the subtle moves made by the com- 
munists. For many years it has been obvious 
that the world would eventually be divided into 
two—East and West, but not a Kiplingesque 


-version. Perhaps Mr. Khrushchev feels that 


this is a testing time for both sides. How long 
-can the West restrain themselves from making 
the first move? Has he chosen this particular 
issue because it is so delicate and complex? The 
battle between Christianity and communism has 
to begin somewhere. Even in British Guiana 
the march of communism is looked on ‘as the’ 
inevitable fulfilment of civilization’. Com- 
munism is attractive; it is relatively young. 
Where Christianity offers only words, the under-. 


> deveined ‘countties ‘cannot 
- aid from the East. 
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An almost religious ferrous is Soren amongst 
such converts. Work, not religion, has become 
the opium of the people; simply because the 
communist ideal of working for a reward 
appeals to a materialist society. Ploughing the 
land may seem menial, but not when - the 
reward is a planned economy and a higher 
standard of living. Communism and Chris- 
tianity have a great deal in common. But with 
all its attractive propositions, communism lacks 
the one essential factor without which man can- 
not exist—love. Christianity should have filled 
man’s needs. There would be no Red terror if 
Christianity would shake itself out of its torpor, 
adapt itself to scientific progress and be what 
it is supposed to be—the driving force behind 
the people. 

Mr. Robert Baldick is s to be Goutatinteren on 
his literary portrait, ‘Victor Hugo, Alas” 
(Third Programme, August | 16). Mr. Baldick 
tried to explain the inconsistencies in Hugo’s 


_ character—the great man of letters and the 


political_turncoat. How does one explain the 
duality in man? This was an excellent attempt, 
but one which only added further mystery to the 
nature of man. 

MICHAEL Swan 


MUSIC 
Schanberg and Others 


‘Not wItH a bang but a whimper’ x 
said T. S. Eliot in his desperate descrip- 
tion of the end of the world. I don’t 
know whether Schonberg’s Gurrelieder, com- 
pleted in 1911, closes an era or proclaims a new 
one—who are we to say?—but it was certainly 
with a resounding bang that it opened the Edin- 
burgh Festival (Third, August 20). Whether 
because of the thrilling performance under 
Stokowski or because one has had time to come 
to terms with its empurpled romanticism, I 


_ found myself much less disturbed by its obvious 


Wagnerian associations. Of course it was written 
in the shadow of Wagner. No music written in 
central Europe at that time could possibly escape 
the Wagnerian domination. The point is not 
whether Wagner is recalled in one passage or 
another, but whether there is a deeper, fertiliz- 
ing influence enabling the composer, by laying 
himself bare to the Wagnerian onslaught, to 
become himself, I think there is something of 
this root communion, and I see now what 
‘ Schonbergians mean when they regard the Gurre-— 
lieder as a key work: Here, already, are those 
terrifyingly wide intervals of the later works, 
the lush harmonies, the maze of inner parts, and ~ 
also, of course, that exacerbated sensibility and 
borderline hysteria which not everyone can take 


in large doses. 


Stokowski’s performance, with a_ splendid 
quintet of soloists among whom James Mc- 
Cracken and Gre Brouwenstijn were ideal as 
Waldemar and Tove, was announced as in a 
version for reduced orchestra by Erwin Stein. 
Following this concert Opera, as it has been 
appropriately named, with the original forty- 
eight-stave score, I was not aware in the heavier — 
textures of any noticeable diluting. The great 
hunt scene was magnificent, but there were — 
times, particularly in the choral passages, where | 
I was reminded of the procedure of certain 
painters. Dissatisfied with an overladen texture, — 
they simply go for the canvas with a palette 
knife, scraping off. layers of green and gold and — 
blue until you can sometimes see patches of the 
bare canvas. I fancy the more ardent followers 
of Schénberg would be horrified at applying any 
such. procedure to the score of the Gurrelieder 
- and certainly Mr. Stein appears only timidly to 
have eliminated a superfluous a bere and : 
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1 Ravel’s Piano 
This was played 
racity by Yvonne 

scured a creditable 
th the London Sym- 
eorge Hurst did well 

Orchestra in Nuages 


d “Tol ne period. The justly 
ed clarit of the F am achieved in the 


! One TENDS TO THINK of Leos 
_Janacek as essentially an opera 
ny rate as essentially a vocal com- 
= works by which he is best known 
or vocal works such as the Glagolitic 
the | Diary of One Who Vanished 


rm ma ‘staxe), and everyone who knows 
1ing about him at all has heard of his 
habit of noting down the thythms and quasi- 
of speech and using these motives as 
material. But, with the exception of 
early failures, Sdrka, The Beginning of 
mance. and Destiny, and his first great 
—which we commonly know as Feniifa— 
date from the last eleven years 
is the long list of short choruses 
gs which makes vocal music appear 
in his output. 
isi it is true to say that 


ay for strings, was in some 
nical: a record of both inner 
life, a “peowed in which, among 
er th his reading and above all his love 
f Russian iterature played | a prominent part. 
liest preserved Piano work, the varia- 
i at Hee in 1880, was closely 


Pe ai eacsital autobiography 
sharply among his com- 


common. — he wrote abso- 
even when he was trying to compose 
ereas Smetana aepeed out his grief 


f oat happiness in one string 
Mall 


glimpses of his terrible 
‘by total deafness and 


Eansanity, in another; 


collection ‘of shit: dated 
nearest approach 


r to ai ae 
nyentio musl 
ntu y romanticism, 


: 14) and Now ~ Yo 


_of Debussy and eva 
lique of understatement. 
rom a trombone and you 
the flute. The technique also 
L Instead of a delicate pizzicato 


aa g a long view of these French and 
a | gpeGaes of the golden decline of 

il civilization, I would agree that an 
se of understatement can be as exas- 
s way as the heaviest Teutonic 


2 - preciosity, the Germans dig further 
until they become entangled in their 


_Jandéek without Words Be 


y GERALD ABRAHAM 


J andieiieee ee hie down in that femarkable 
lapidary, -aphoristic style which is his and his 
only. — 

Nocibavc: Janaéek’s pages of autobiography 
anything in common with the subjective brood- 
ings of the nineteenth-century romantics. The 
piano-pieces of the well-known set Along an 
Overgrown Path are records of moods, prob- 
ably of specific incidents, but everything is 
recollected in tranquillity, with detachment. And 
Fibich would never have written such a work 
as the Sonata 1.x.1905 (From the street)—of 


which only two movements survive, ‘ Premoni- 


tion’ and ‘ Death ’—recording the shooting by 
Austrian troops of an unarmed workman, 
Frantigek Pavlik, during a patriotic demonstra- 
tion at Brno on October 1, 1905. The wind 
sextet Youth (1925) opens with a characteristic 
oars ‘of vocal-music-without-words when first 
xe, then the flute, cries ‘ Mlddi! Zlaté 
i! (‘ Youth! Golden youth! ’) before the 
seventy-year-old composer recalls, with hardly a 
haan nostalgia, his boyhood in the eighteen- 


‘sixties at the monastery at Staré Brno. The 
whole wo 


rk really grew out of the third move- 
metifiechich | in its original form was a ‘ March 
of the Bluethroats ’ for piccolo, glockenspiel and 
tambot pane: “ The ae ke of the Monastery 


appears in the score of the sextet—which 
two similarly autobiographical sequels in 
ncertino for piano, three winds and three 
ags (1925) and. the Capriccio for piano (left 

ly) and-seven winds (1926). 
ie Concertino, like the Second String Quar- 
timate Letters’), directly reflects the old 
sassion for the nearly forty years younger 
mila Stésslova. Here, particularly in the 
et, the expression is immediate enough; 
s dramatic, realistic, not idealized. Again, 
e third movement of the Quartet, there 
ast one verbally inspired theme. Except 
rds the medium, the Quartet might be 
agments from one of Jandéek’s operas. 
deed less ‘romantic’, more dramatic, 
; predecessor—inspired by Tolstoy’s The 
Sonata, as was an earlier trio of which 
the material was used again in the 
But here too there is a dramatic theme, 
$ with an autobiographical significance. 
< | in mind’, wrote Jandcek, ‘an unfor- 
funate woman, suffering, beaten, ill-treated, just 
Tolstoy describes her in his Kreutzer Sonata’. 
is theme of the suffering woman was a 


: Seed Rdcadicws to say, none of these. 


in the coming Edinl ureh | Festival programmes, 


is still for many of us a closed book, and we ae 
shall need to keep a clear head. Perhaps after a 
few weeks we may look at Eliot again and see - 


whether he is right about our all going down 
with a whimper and not a bang—or whether, as 


we may still hope, he was not utterly mistaken 


from the start. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER. 


7.7 


; So - Bulba’ will be brosdeetl at 8.0 p.m. on Wednesday, August 30 (Home). Janaeek's opera 
Bi “Mr. Broucek’s Excursions’ wi be Age at the same time on Sunday, August 27 (Third) 


favourite one, recurring again and again in his 
work—in fentfa, in the projected opera on Anna 
Karenina (for which he wrote his own libretto 
with Russian text), in the opera he actually based 
on Ostrovsky’s Storm (Katya Kabanova). It 
obviously had some peculiar significance for him. 
The persistence of subjects drawn from Rus- 
sian literature also had an autobiographical signi- 
ficance. For the Czechs and Slovaks, unlike 
the Poles, Russia has never been the hereditary 
enemy; on the contrary she was the big sister 
to whom they looked—long in vain—for deliv- 
erance from the Austrian and Hungarian oppres- 
sors. It was not by chance that Janaéek turned 
again and again to Tolstoy and Ostrovsky—he 
also contemplated.an opera on Tolstoy’s play 
The Living Corpse—and based his last opera on 
Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead. And the finest 
of his purely orchestral works, the ‘ Slavonic 
rhapsody’ Taras Bulba, was not inspired purely 
by admiration of Gogol’s story as literature. 
Taras Bulba was conceived during the first 
world war and completed on March 29, 1918, 
when Russia’s fortunes were near their lowest 
ebb—and (ironically) not long before the Czech 
Legionaries had to fight their way home through 
the Bolsheviks by way of Siberia. The key to 


- Janaéek’s ‘composition lies in the last words of 


the old ruffian Cossack hero, caught at last by 
the Poles and burned alive. Janacéek himself 
wrote to Richard Vesely: ‘It was not because 
he killed his own son for treachery to his people 
(first part: the battle of Dubno); not because of 
the torture-death of his other son (second part: 
the agony of Warsaw); but because of the words 
spoken by him amid the flames (third part and 
conclusion)—that “no fire, no torture exists on 
earth that could break the strength of the Rus- 
sian people” —that I composed this rhapsody 
based on Gogol’s story’. Here again is instru- 
mental drama: not in the sense of thematic con- 
flict ending in a victory or a reconciliation, but 
three orchestral scenes from an unwritten opera. 
And I surmise that somewhere among Janacek’s 
papers one might find a basic theme fitting 
Taras’s last words, either in the original Russian 
or in Czech, from which the material of the 
whole rhapsody was derived. 


The prospectus is now available for the 1961-62 
season of symphony concerts by the B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Royal Festival Hall, begin- 
ning on October 4. It may be obtained from the 
Hall, agents, or B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1. Booking opens one 
month before each concert. 
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jn the rock garden pot-grown plants which will 

flower during the autumn. Almost the first 
choice of any rock gardener is a gentian of some 
_--——_-_- sort, even though some of them are rather tem- 

“ peramental. There is no blue so true as the blue 
ss, of a gentian flower, and it is wrong to suppose 

; them all to be spring flowering. Gentiana sino- 
Bi) ornata begins to open its deep blue trumpets in 
early September, and provides a 
sheet of vivid colour from then 
until early November—and even 
ig - later in open winters. It is one of 
tf the easiest of all gentians to grow 
, unless the soil happens to contain. 
- lime. If this is so, Gentiana sino- 
me © ornata is not for you, and you must 
oss content yourself with the only 
slightly less decorative Gentiana 
_septemfida, which is a little earlier 
flowering and offers you lovely 
clustered heads of deep blue 
flowers. 

_A splendid companion for blue 
gentians is the trailing knotweed, 
polygonum vaccinifolium, whose 
sprays of deep-heather-pink flowers 
are a delight from August until 
October. It is an undemanding 
plant, easily pleased in any well- 
‘drained soil, and flourishes in sun 
% or light shade. Plant with it a few 
bulbs of autumn flowering crocus 


OS ame Ageamn in the Rock Garden Bc 


By WILL INGWERSEN 


speciosus and you will create a picture of un-— 


forgettable beauty, for the goblet-shaped crocus 
blossoms are deep purple-blue, with brilliant 
anthers of flashing crimson in their throats. — 


If you plant in a sunny crevice a few roots - 


of sedum cauticola, a late flowering Japanese 
stonecrop, you will make an investment which 


will pay an annually increasing dividend of 


beauty. Its trailing, woody stems are clothed 


Autumn flowering crocus speciosus 
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with fleshy grey-green leaves, and end 
rounded heads of closely packed sem cic = om 
red flowers. = 
Rock garden plants are sae to none | 
their eagerness to play a prominent part in the 
‘pageantry of autumn and many of the 
flowering kinds have brilliantly coloured flower 
‘None is more spectacular than the so-call 
Californian fuchsia, which has to endure | 
_ rather cumbersome name of zaus 
neria Californica. There is no bett 
-plant for a position in full blaz- 
ing sunshine and it flourishes in in 
even the poorest of soil. Erec 
stems, twelve inches long, 7 
clothed with narrow leaves feltec 
with grey hairs and the innumer- 
able tubular flowers are splendidly 
scarlet. Grow it together with 4 
silver-leaved artemisia, such — as 
artemisia lanata. 
Everyone likes pansies, and thet 
is a delightful miniature alpine one, 
known as viola Macedonica, which 
never fails to please and flowers 
with complete abandon from May 
until November. It is short-lived, 
but seeds itself amiably about. The 
leaves form neat tufts of dark green 
_which are surmounted by flowers 
of royal-purple with an underlying 
hint of red. In Your Garden’ 
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Bridge Forum 


Hands from the European Championships—VII_ 


The European Bridge Championship 
will be held in Torquay, beginning 


Championships are being discussed. 


THE MAIN POINT of controversy in the world of 
international bridge, comparable to the quality 

of the pitch at Lord’s, is whether the artificial 

systems used by some teams, notably the Italians 

and French, should be allowed. It is, of course, 

ae possible to master these systems sufficiently to 
: play against them, and the leading teams do 
“i make that effort. Even so, it is a considerable 
strain on the concentration to play against 
opponents whose bids seldom mean what they 

say, and it is probably no accident that Britain 


has often been ahead of Italy at half-time 


in recent years Dat has fallen off in the second 
half. 
The match in Oslo i in 1958 was typical in this 
, respect. Britain led by seven international match 
— points after the first half but lost by thirteen at 
the finish. We were, as a matter of fact, lucky in 
i a way to lose only two match points on this 
deal: Dealer, East; Game all: 


4 on September 24. In a series of 
“—_ articles, famous hands from previous European 


NORTH . 
&K7 
WAJ5 
@K 
&AKI 8643 
WEST EAST 
a— “@J965 
¥Q1093 ¥K86 
@AJ10762 (9Q984 
& 1052 e997 
; SOUTH 
4AQ108432 
9742 
53 
&Q 


The Italian North-South pair were using 
weak Two bids. Although they used no artificial 
calls their bidding was not easy to understand: 


South’s 


NORTH 


Chiaradia 


3C 
3S 


Two Spades Reo a maximum of fourth in 
12-13 points and a strong suit. The message of 


- - spade situation, encouraged loudly with the 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TERENCE REESE 


North’s Five Spades (produced after several 
minutes’ cogitation) was presumably that there 
were not two losers in either of the unbid suits. 
As to South’s Six Spades, perhaps the queen of 
clubs was the deciding card, At any rate, it was 
a fine contract and well judged, if unorthoday 
bidding. 

South had no luck in ithe play, Lonesee we 
led the ace of diamonds, and East, observin 


A second diamond forced dummy to ruff, 
then East’s spade jack could not be picked. up. 

Britain could have gained points by playii i 
in Four Spades instead of Six, but a diff 
answer was found: 


SOUTH NORTH 
M. Harrison Gray ' A. Truscott, 
No BJs. fm i 
No 


Three No Trumps, in the Acol system, 
tactical bid generally based on a solid minor 
and some protection in at least two other s 
North was much criticized for choosing 

nd, with a suit that was no 
’ solid, but it; was not so unreasonable 


"steamer it stan ds inside the saucepan to cook or 

: oil-wrapped 1 vegetables, meat, fish, even 
king 1g sauces and custards, blending 
tirrin, heavy pudding mixtures and 
wooden spoons excel. Long- 
wood ones are best for stirring; 
> ones for the other jobs. All are 
ced, but to find boxwood spoons 
ist shops catering for chefs may | 


Fond 5 1e ye 
rey use?’ is a 


‘and is aul and 
- becomes equally 
sf a same make. 


; “but: not a rolling pin. Choice 
wooden, the dearer earthenware 
wooden handles, and also hollow 

1inium ones for filling with ice cubes or 
wat Resctts depend more upon the use than 
the A pastry-blender, consisting of parallel 
stee eS held by a wooden handle, does a 
good ie of ‘ rubbing in’ the fat, and avoids 


sith raw Pivecrtables 
on orange- and lemon- 


te ve greasing tins as well as for 
pies. 

1g with meat bones a kitchen saw 
; but a small vegetable scraper that 
» tap and saves fingers from being 
often Prove a more practical pur- 
hipping’ raw potatoes stains hands 
chipp per largely avoids this, while speed- 


imilarly, if you enjoy — 
and other purées, a 
5 oe rather more > 


_ green apie is go le if 
Polythene ones are suitable, 
converter ’, an adaptable 
. tinplate ‘and with wire 
cheaper to buy and 
than an ordinary top-of-the-pan 


$ with a ea Es so will the use 
justify tlay for a more expensive one? 
: for shaping potain crisps, vegetable 


3 


Fancy Bigs bu 

lifters, turner: » an 
tempt the eye are found helpful in one ki 
but can be a co a loss in another. | 


Notes on Galithibutors 


NoRMAN Gis (page 263): Chichele Pro- 
fessor of the History of War, Oxford Uni- 
versity; editor of the second edition of 
Berriedale Keith’s British Cabinet System 

JOAN ROBINSON, F.B.A. (page 265): Reader in 
-Economics, Cambridge University; author 


Economic Papers, etc. 

ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 271): has been 
appointed Director of Studies, Royal Insti-_ 
tute of International Affairs, from October; | 
author of British Economic Policy Since 
the War and Attack on World Poverty 

A. E. Dyson (page 273): Lecturer in English 
Language and. Literature, University 
College of North Wales, Bangor; joint 
editor (with C. B. Cox) ‘of The Critical 
Quarterly 

GLANVILLE WILLIAMS (page 275): Reader in 
English Law, Cambridge University, and 
Fellow of Jesus College; author of The 
Proof of Guilt, The Sanctity of Life and 
the Criminal Law, etc. 

BERNARD BERGONZI (page 284): poet; Assis- 
tant Lecturer, English Language and 
Literature, Manchester University: author 
of Descartes and the Animals 

GERALD ABRAHAM (page 293): James and 
Constance Alsop Professor of Music, Liver- 
pool University; author of Eight Soviet 
Composers, Rimsky-Korsakov; co-editor 
(with Dom Anselm Hughes) of The New 
Oxford History of Music, Vol. II, etc. 
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Heads and Tails. By Pimlico 


eine 36a: 21s., and 12s, | 


Neier 
Closing date: fest post on ineeday, August 31. Ente shou be. on me printed’ en Sipe and eal 
containing ‘them should be addressed to the Editor of THE | 
Wal, ymeco * Crossword ” in the: left-hand top corner. I F att 
E -Editor’s decision er 


A in eight cases be removed and still leave a 
ord, The clues to these words contain definitions 
whole word and the word with the initial 

removed, The eight initial letters can be 
-arranged to form a plural noun. The terminal 
etter can, similarly, in eight other cases, be re- 
ved, and these eight terminal letters can be 
arranged ‘to form an adverb. Competitors must 
in both the plural noun and the adverb with 
diagram, All other clues contain one or two 


definitions. 
_——,: CLUES—AcRoOss 

4 . Flower permit 25, Death piece 

ae +» Radical friend 28. Colour slice 
7 34 Female Indian 30. Flowering shrub 

Soka ae 9. Sof bck 

ea 35, Inactive present 

38. Vocal strain 


. Continually recorded 
41. Prickly pear 
42. Cut-back magistrate 
‘Superior accompaniment 43, Sixteen fourteens 
3. Open dish 44, Travelled wear 

y Ste vessel - 45. Topical down-beats 


- DOWN. 


: seeeneererasetenenenenesenenersneree Cross manner 5. Cloth roller 
; r — re ‘ 6, Sunken space 
" seeennseeranatnenneeanmsnenet = J emollient a s ish servant 


7 


8. Curdle desire 

10. Peculiar charm 

11. Border also _ 

13. Cavity estimator 

. Marine worm 

17. Fur hammer-head 

22. Transatlantic alligator 
. Analyse Indian 

. Conclude discussion _ 


26. Clay recess 

27. Face commission 
29. Chosen flower 
$1. Incubator flutter | 
$2. Pismire pilaster 
34, Bird hair 

86. Waterless jejune 
37. Telling number 
39. Refuse division 


Solution of No. 1,628 


CRORE NORA 


= NOTES 


1. siTTA: Poona-type pun on SITTER. 2. 
38. A HEAD. 4, DELTA G definitions), 5. GUI-LE. 6, ARNUT 
(Anagram of A TURN), %, LIVER or LIVRE. 8. NIE-VE. 9. 
NIGHT=anag. of TIN+HG. 10, ATTAR=RATTA(N) rev. Il. 
PRIAL or APRIL. 12, PEANS Or PANES. 13. ADORE or O-READ, 
14, MAD-GE. 15, ROMAN (* All roads lead to Rome’). 16, 
G-R-ATE. 17, EP(S)ODE, 18. SLOPE (2 definitions) or LOPES. 
19, DROOP=POOR D (rev.). 20. A a 

=ACTOR (amag.). 22, AG-I-L-z. 23. DEVIL=LIVED (rev.). 
24, LEASE or EASEL. 25. STEER or ESTER (pun on ESTHER), 
26. TOOLS or STOOL, 27, CAME-O (Polytechnic, cinema), 
28. BRAVE (see the poem ‘ The Star-spangled Banner ’)! 
29. BIERS or BIRSE. 30. CORNS or S-CO-RN. 31, PREST(O) 
32. PO-E-TS. 33. SMART or MARTS 34, MARIE (girl or semi- 
sweet biscuit), 35. SLAIN=ANILS (anag.). 36, A L-L-OT. 


TERNS or STERN, 


1st prize: G. C, Brown (Darlington); 2nd prize: 
F. E. Dixon (Rosslare Harbour); 3rd prize: 
W. Oldham (London, N.4) 


of Essay on Marxian Economics, Collected | 


IE or T)ART. 21, CROAT . 


“alla a 


i, 


_ occasion. 


E well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s prohleme? 4g how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you are studiously inclined 
your spare time might well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses forthese examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, assess- 
ment of your written work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutors. A guarantee is 
given that in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More than 16,000 Successes at London 
University examinations alone from 1947. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


You are Judged 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


T 
for men and women employed in Commerce and 
our Public Administration. Students may prepare for any 


of the following :— 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course.is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free24-page prospectus, ‘* Word Mastery.” 

Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 1 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


A GIFT FOR THAT SPECIAL 
OCCASION 


CRESTED CUFFLINKS 


These richly 
Gold Cased 
Links with 
School, Club, 

or Regimental 
crest and Colours 
reproduced exactly in, 
Coloured enamels, provide 
the perfect gift for every 


More than 1,500 designs 
available. 


(Other patterns handpainted 
to special order.) 


At all leading Men’s Shops and 
Selected Jewellers. 


A “SOPHOS” PRODUCT 
BY LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD. 


“Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcast 
London, W.1.—All editorial ‘communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, wees 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


Session 1961-2 commences on Monday, 25th September. 
New students will be enrolled between 3 p.m. and 
8 p.m, on the 19th September. 


obtained on application to the Director of Education. 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cot rs 
is the most efficient, the most econo 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 
exams,; for B.A., B.Sc. Econ., LL.B., etc. ex: 
ternal Ranier University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government, and commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship, and Pe 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. 
_ Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
payable by instalments. } 7 
_ Write today for prospectus, sent FREE oa 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects im: 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE } | 


ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E C4 


a ee a ee N 


' Get ahead— 1 
r sta 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder : WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal; Ceci Brioas; M.A., M.C. 
Deputy Principal ; GEORGE WALKER, PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. SYD. 


Founded in 


the year 1887 


Home Study Courses 


For over 70 years U.C.C. has successfully prepared students for 
examinations by postal lessons. Expert tuition is conducted for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Associated Examining Board, Northern Universities, 
and all other Boards); UNIVERSITY OF LONDON Entrance 
requirements and DEGREE EXAMINATIONS for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., Post-Graduate Certificate in 
Education ; A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Bar (Parts I and I), Diploma. 
in Mathematics, Civil Service, Local Govt., R.S.A., and other exams. 
The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily asa 
profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 


who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


* PROSPECTUS containing full particulars of Courses, Tutors, 
Fees, Special Features, etc., may be obtained free from Registrar, 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


y ahead! 


<A Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead; quickly, economically. That 
means You are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, — 
~ professional diplomas. So easy too. In — 

the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your | 
- own speed; no tiresome lectures to & 
attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
is guaranteed, fees are low and you — 
can pay as you learn. mm 


H 
1 


Send today for FREE prospectus? , 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. L.29, 


asons Avenue, Croydon 


£175 must be won in 
easy Quiz Competition 


You can obtain full details of this simple Quiz 
Competition in the FREE ENTRY FORM available 
to everyone, 


Session 1961-62 


is far and away the easiest of 2 
shorthands to learn, to write and | 
read; the reason is that it uses t 
ordinary letters of. the alph 
Speedhand enables every word 
the language to be condensed 
instantly read back, the Speedhand- 
form indicating the’ sound of the 


HE EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 


Moreover, you can have the Free “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success'’, In it, you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. You can learn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know 


1. Professional Examinations in Banking, Account- 
ancy, Cost Accountancy, Fellowship in Manage- | 
ment Accounting of 1.C.W.A., Company |. 
Secretarial Work, Exporting, Sales Management 
and Marketing. 


2. Final B.Sc. (Econ.) and B.Sc. (Sociology). how to make use of your daily life and experiences. English word. Here is a fast, effici 

3. G.C.E. Advanced Level to satisfy University Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM to phonetic shorthand which you” are 
entrance requirements. the easy, valuable Quiz Competition—and the guaranteed to be able to. learn in 2 

4. Diploma in Public Administration, London. inspiring FREE (DN) ‘‘Know-How Guide’’ which hours. (the “short-course” in o 

5. University Extension Diploma in Economics. tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the hours) without correspondens 

6. Local Government Administrative Examinations Free subscription to the '*Writer’'—the two Free lessons. For full particulars of 


writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 


send NOW. 


in Municipal and Government Administration, 
7. Institute of Statisticians Examinations. 


new edition of the Speedhand Man 
and free trial lesson, please write 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAN 
(Dept. L9) Coton, Cambri 


BBA. sehooiotSuccossfulwrttingLe 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


(Former students, 
8th September, 5 p.m.-8 p.m.) Prospectuses may be |. 


ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


ITALIAN BRONZE STATUETTES 
15th to 18th centuries 
VICTORIA & ALBERT 

MUSEUM | 
Till October 1 


TEMPORARY 
ree ee 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; Comptometer Ops. £12 
Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2.30-6 Burroughs Ops. f £12 
Adm. 3/6 Remington Ops, £12 


NATS.31/32/158/160/3000 11 gns. 


Pow/Sams or Holleriths £11 

; STAGE DESIGN IN Addressographs ~ 10 gns. 
GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1946 Sundstrands 11 gns. er 
ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY G. K. BU R EAU - payments 


4 St. James’s Square, $.W.1 
Last days—closes August 26 
Thur. 10-8; Fri., Sat. 10-6 
Adm. 1/6 


Please write for 
illustrated leaflet and nearest sookaas 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY 


196 Oxford Street, W.1. 


(Rear entrance) 


MUS 6858 : 


A at 35 Marylebone 
ee » 19 


